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VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES. 


A Plea for Voluntary Societies; and a Defence of the 
Decisions of the General Assembly of 1836, against the 
Strictures of the Princeton Reviewers, and others. By a 
Member of the Assembly. New York: John S. Taylor. 
pp- 187. 


Tue volume, the title of which stands at the head of this 
article, grew out of the recent disputes in the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
Among the topics agitated in that body, and the agitation of 
which resulted in its dismemberment, was the lawfulness of 
voluntary societies for religious purposes ; one party contend- 
ing, with our author, in favor of such societies, and the other 
insisting, that they were positively unlawful ; it being the duty 
of the church, in its organized capacity, to ‘conduct all those 
religious charitable operations, in which it is proper for its 
members to engage. 

The discussion of this question was not confined to the 
Presbyterian Church, but was introduced extensively into the 
churches of New England. Several able articles, pro and 
con, written, for the most part, we believe, by Congrega- 
tionalists, appeared in the Literary and Theological Review, 
and in the American Biblical Repository. The ardor of the 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXI. 41 
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debate seems to have somewhat subsided ; but the principles 
involved in it are as important as ever. They seem to us to 
be of great and general importance; and we have thought, 
that the present might be a favorable opportunity for bringing 
the subject to the notice of our readers. ‘This we shall 
attempt to do, under several particulars. And waiving, for 
the present, the high privilege of reviewers and editors,—that 
of employing the pluralis excellentiae,—we shall take the 
liberty of speaking, through the remainder of this article, at 
least, so often as shall be convenient, in the first person 
singular. 

I. The Voluntary, Principle defined. By “ the voluntary 
principle,” in the widest acceptation of the phrase, is meant 
the principle of free-agency, or that mental faculty commonly 
denominated “the will.” ‘This is a most important faculty, 
and one continually exercised in the duties of religion. Every 
thing, which we do in religion acceptably, must be done 
voluntarily. We act voluntarily in first entering the school 
of Christ ; and the whole service, which Christ requires of his 
followers, is a voluntary service. ‘To exclude “ the voluntary 
principle,” in this sense of the phrase, would be to render 
man incapable of any religious duty or service whatever. 

The phrase under consideration is sometimes used in 
reference to a particular mode of supporting religious institu- 
tions. It was once a question in some parts of the United 
States, as it still is in Great Britain, whether religion should 
be supported by a compulsory civil process, or by the volun- 
tary exertions of its friends. ‘Those in favor of the latter 
mode are known as advocates of “the voluntary principle ;” 
and in our country, these have triumphed, theoretically and 
practically, over all opposition. Whatever is done here, at 
the present day, for the support of religious institutions, is 
done voluntarily. ‘The members of incorporated religious 
societies may, indeed, be compelled to pay their proportion 
of moneys raised ; but no person can be compelled to belong 
to any religious society, or to remain in one against his will. 

There is still another use of the phrase under consideration, 
—that indicated by the title of the work before us; and it is 
to this that attention will be chiefly directed in the following 
pages. Ought the efforts made to propagate the gospel,—to 
establish its institutions, and extend its influence throughout 
the earth,—to be sustained by ecclesiastical authority, directly 
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and effectively put forth; or by the individual, or associated, 
voluntary endeavors of Christians? Those in favor of 
the latter mode are known as advocates of “the voluntary 
principle ;” while those of the other class are advocates of 
ecclesiastical authority, or of ecclesiastical Boards. 

Il. The Voluntary Principle, and Ecclesiastical Authority, 
distinguished. It will be important, in the commencement 
of this discussion, to distinguish accurately between these 
two modes of sustaining effort for the propagation of the 
gospel, that we may ascertain precisely wherein they differ, 
and what belongs appropriately to each. 

It has been thought by some, that nought can come within 
the range of the voluntary principle, which is in any way a 
matter of previous obligation ; leaving nothing to be done, on 
this principle, but either to ‘violate obligation, or to create 
obligation not previously binding ; as in the case of a gratui- 
tous offering, or an unrequired vow.* But this is confining 
the voluntary principle within very narrow and unreasonable 
bounds. If we can do nothing, on this principle, except to 
violate obligation, assuredly it ought to be abandoned. And 
if its advocates are shut up to the performance of merely 
gratuitous, unrequired services, such as were not previously 
binding or incumbent, the range of the principle will be very 
much restricted. But is it so? Is this limitation of the 
principle to be admitted? Not fora moment. When Paul 
was about to enter upon his second excursion among the 
heathen, he said to Barnabas, ‘“‘ Let us go again and visit 
our brethren, in every city where we have preached the word 
of God, and see how they do.” Acts 15: 36. This enter- 
prise was undertaken, as the phraseology implies, purely on 
the voluntary principle. There was no previous direction of 
the apostles, or of any church, and no express command of 
the Holy Spirit in regard to it. Still, we are not to suppose, 
that Paul felt under no obligations of any kind to enter upon 
this hazardous service. He considered the circumstances 
of those among whom he had gone previously, preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom ; he considered the dangers to which 
they were exposed ; he considered his own circumstances ; 
and he felt it to be his duty to make them another visit. He 
felt as though he ought to forego all private, —_— consid- 








* Dr. Hewitt, in Lit. and Theol. Review, Vol. V, p. 13, Note. 
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erations, and undertake another mission to the heathen. It 
was this sense of duty, unquestionably, which prompted the 
proposal to Barnabas, and which led him to engage in the 
perilous enterprise. 

And so in every other case, in which good is done on the 
voluntary principle. A pastor is pained at the prevalence of 
intemperance among his people, and, after due reflection and 
consultation, resolves to form a society, with a view to sup- 
press it. He does this, because, in existing circumstances, 
he thinks it the best thing he can do; in other words, he 
thinks it his duty. In forming the society, he acts in con- 
formity with what he conceives to be his obligations,—or 
according to the dictates of his conscience. And the same 
may be said of every one who intelligently joins the proposed 
society. He does this, because he thinks it to be his duty. 

Some five-and-twenty years ago, a number of gentlemen, 
clergymen and others, instituted a society, with a view to 
assist pious and indigent young men in acquiring an education 
for the gospel ministry. ‘They did this, not as a gratuitous 
service, which they might leave unperformed without danger 
or guilt, but under strong convictions of duty. ‘They took 
into consideration the alarming destitution of faithful gospel 
ministers, and the various means of increasing their number ; 
and came to the conclusion, that it was their duty to form a 
society for this purpose,—-a duty which they could not longer 
neglect without sin. It was under impressions such as these, 
that the American Education Society was formed. 

It would be needless to multiply examples of this kind. 
It may be said of every case in which a voluntary society 
has been instituted on just principles, and for a worthy object, 
that it has been instituted under a sense of duty,—incumbent 
duty,—duty which could not be innocently neglected. It is 
plain, therefore, that the proposed restriction of the voluntary 
principle to cases in which there is no previous sense of dut 
or obligation, is altogether unreasonable and inadmissible. 

At the same time, it must be said, that all is not done on 
the proper voluntary principle, in the sense in which we here 
use the phrase, which is done voluntarily. _ When, for 
example, the Holy Ghost said to the elders of the church at 
Antioch, ‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them ;” these elders acted volunta- 
rily, in setting apart the designated brethren to their appointed 
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work ; and these brethren acted voluntarily, in entering upon 
: this work. But neither can be said to have acted on the 
2 proper voluntary principle; because they exercised no dis- 
Fi cretion in the case. ‘They assumed no responsibility, except 
‘ that of doing as they were directed. They acted in obedience 
to an express and binding command of God. The same ma 
FS be said of Philip, when he went and joined himself to the 
4 chariot of the Ethiopian eunuch; and of Peter, when he 
. went to Cesarea with the messengers of Cornelius ; and of 
the Gentile converts, when they conformed to the decree of 
the apostles and elders at Jerusalem.* The same, too, may 
be said of church members now, in attending upon public 
worship, and going to the Lord’s table. They act voluntarily, 
but not on the proper voluntary principle, as we here use the 
phrase ; since they do that only which Christ has expressly 
enjoined, and which the church has authority to enforce. 

And here, as it seems to me, is the true distinction between 
things done on ecclesiastical authority, and those done on the 
proper voluntary principle. In the latter case, persons may 
act, and should, from convictions of duty,—from a sense of 
obligation ; but this sense of obligation is derived from reason, 
reflection, or consideration of circumstances, and a comparison 
of them with the general principles of the gospel. Whereas, 
in the former case, persons act in obedience to the church, 
and perform such duties only as the church is authorized by 
Christ to enforce, as a condition of membership in his king- 
dom. In the former case, persons may be said to act on 
their own responsibility. But in the latter case, they act on 
the responsibility of the church. They have no responsibility 
here, except to perform faithfully what the church directs. 
And the church has no responsibility, except to learn the 
ordinances of Christ’s kingdom, and see to it that they are 
faithfully observed. 

If the true distinction between the voluntary principle and 
ecclesiastical authority has here been pointed out, then we 
see what things, and what only, can properly be done on 
ecclesiastical authority. They are such things as the church 
may prescribe and enforce, on the authority of Christ, and as 
conditions of membership in his kingdom ;—things, the neglect 
of which would disqualify a person to be a church member ; 








* See Acts 8:29. 10:20. 13:2. 15: 29. 
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or if he were a member, would justify a church in proceeding 
to his expulsion. ‘Thus, a church may prescribe, that all its 
members shall hold the essential doctrines of the gospel ; that 
they shall be baptized ; that they shall attend public worship, 
and come to the Lord’s table, and “ walk in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord, blameless.” A church 
may prescribe, that its members shall ‘ be temperate in all 
things ;” but may it prescribe, on the authority of Christ, and 
as a condition of membership, that they shall sign a pledge 
of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks? It may be best 
that they should sign such a pledge, and belong to a temper- 
ance society ; it may be their duty to do this; but is this a 
thing which the church has received a commission from Christ 
authoritatively to prescribe? Certainly not. ‘This then is 
not a thing to be done on ecclesiastical authority. If done 
at all, it must be done on the voluntary principle. And 
were a church to undertake to enforce upon its members the 
temperance pledge, it would exceed its authority as a church, 
and act in this matter as a temperance association. 

A church may prescribe, that its members shall love the 
cause of Christ, and manifest their love for it, by making all 
reasonable efforts for its advancement in the earth. A general 
prescription of this kind, a church has authority to make and 
enforce. And if members are palpably neglectful in this 
respect, manifesting no love for the cause of Christ, and no 
interest in its advancement, they may be made the subjects 
of rebuke and censure. But may a church prescribe to its 
members the particular ways, in which their regard for the 
cause of Christ is to be manifested? May it say authorita- 
tively to one member, You shall go to the heathen; and to 
another, You shall stay at home ? “May i it say to one member, 
You shall be a preacher of the gospel ; and to another, You 
shall serve God and your generation in a more private way ¢ 
May achurch prescribe, on the authority of Christ, that its 
members shall all attend the monthly concert of prayer, and 
contribute a particular sum, every month, for foreign snitabone ? 
May it prescribe in what ways, and to what amount, its 
members shall aid the cause of missions, at home or abroad ; 
or that of charitable education ; or any other branch of Chris- 
tian benevolence? A church may have its preferences on 
all these points, and may express its preferences in a way of 
recommendation. And the recommendation of a church may 
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be entitled to very particular consideration, in the judgment 
of any one or more of its members. Still, a recommendation 
is one thing, and an authoritative prescription is another ; and 
after all that a church can properly do, every member must 
be left at liberty to form a judgment for himself, as to the 
ways in which he can best subserve the cause of Christ, and 
the amount he shall contribute for charitable purposes. In- 
deed, it is incumbent on him to form a judgment for himself, 
and a deliberate one. But in forming this judgment, and in 
executing it, he acts, of course, on the voluntary principle. 
Ecclesiastical authority is out of place here. Beyond the 
general prescription of love to the cause of Christ, and the 
manifestation of this love in those ways which to the individual 
may seem most suitable, it has nothing to do. And the 
church, which shall attempt to proceed farther than this, aud 
prescribe particularly and authoritatively what its members 
shall do, and in what ways, and to what amount, encroaches 
on the liberties of its members, and usurps a power which 
Christ has not entrusted to its hands. 

But it will be asked here, may not a church, in its 
organized capacity, or an associated body of churches, 
attempt any thing definite, in a way of religious charity? Are 
churches, as such, precluded from engaging in specific works 
of benevolence? ‘To this I answer,—a church is an as- 
sociation of persons of a particular character, organized on a 
prescribed platform or basis, and possessing certain specific 
powers. Its members must be visibly and professedly pious. 
They must take the Bible for their rule of faith and morals ; 
and being associated on this ground, and thus constituting a 
church of Christ, they are divinely authorized to do, and to 
require, certain things. ‘They are to elect their own officers. 
They are to admit and exclude members. ‘They are (with 
such aid as they can draw around them) to establish and 
maintain the public worship of God.* They are to observe 
the special ordinances of the gospel. ‘They are to seek the 





* The standing objection to religious voluntary societies is, that they are separate 
from the churches, independent of them, and intended to accomplish their appro- 
priate work. Of all the religious voluntary societies with which we are acquainted, 
those answering most nearly to the above description are the societies every where 
existing, in connection with churches, for the support of public worship,—which is 
the churches’ appropriate work. Of all the religious voluntary societies, too, these 
are the only ones, of which we have any knowledge, by which the churches have 
been, in any instances, oppressed. And yet, by some extraordinary fortuity, these 
have been permitted, thus far, to escape, without objection or censure. 
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edification one of another ; to encourage one another in every 
good word and work; and, by all proper and prescribed 
methods, to maintain the discipline of Christ’s spiritual king- 
dom. And being responsible for the doing of such things as 
these, a church may authoritatively require certain duties of 
its individual members. It may require them, and each of 
them, so far as circumstances will allow, to attend public 
worship ; to come to special ordinances ; to contribute for the 
support of religious institutions ; to love the cause of Christ, 
and seek its advancement; to hold the faith and practise the 
virtues of the gospel. Things such as these, a church is 
authorized to require of its members ; and if in any of these 
things they are palpably deficient, they are justly liable to 
the censure of the church. Such are churches, by the insti- 
tution of Christ; and such is the extent of their duties and 
powers. 

But other powers are sometimes engrafted on the proper 
powers of a church; or, to speak more correctly, a church 
may assume a character and powers which, in its proper 
church capacity, do not belong to it. ‘Thus, the churches of 
New England are many of them quasz corporations, for the 
purpose of holding and controlling ecclesiastical property, and 
may prosecute or defend suits at law touching the same. In 
this instance, powers not appropriately belonging to the 
church are engrafted on it, or assumed by it ; and the church 
becomes, to a certain extent, and for certain purposes, a civil 
body. 

Nor is this the only way in which a church may assume a 
character and powers not appropriately belonging to it. A 
church resolves, by major vote, that it will send one of its 
members to Burmah or China, and transmit to him annually 
a specific sum of money for his support. I would not say 
that a church has no right to pass such a resolution ; nor that, 
in particular circumstances, it may not be expedient to do it. 
But I do say, that, in passing it, the church acts in a new 
and assumed character. It undertakes that which does not 
properly belong to it, as a church. It becomes, quoad hoc, 
a missionary society,—a voluntary society. ‘The voluntary 
principle is engrafted on the church, and exercised in con- 
nection with it. ‘To make this evident, it need only be 
inquired, Has Christ, the great lawgiver of his churches, 
expressly directed the church in question to send out one of 
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its members to the East, and to pay annually a stipulated 
sum of money for his support. It may be very well, that the 
church, or its members, should do this, and Christ may 
approve and accept the offering at their hands; but has he 
expressly demanded it of them? He has demanded, that 
they love his cause, and labor for its advancement; but has 
he expressly directed this church, or any particular church, 
to labor in this way? Or has he left the particular modes 
of doing good to be determined, in great measure, by the 
consciences of his people, in view of general principles and 
circumstances, and to be pursued on the voluntary principle? 

And suppose, in the case of the church before us, that 
some two or three or ten members are not satisfied with the 
plan of sending a missionary to the East, and refuse to 
contribute for his support. ‘They are worthy members in 
other respects, and do as much as any of their brethren for 
the advancement of Christ’s kingdom in the world ; but they 
prefer to do it in some other way. They conscientiously 
disapprove of this foreign mission. Has the church any 
authority from Christ to lay its injunctions upon such mem- 
bers, and enforce these injunctions, and excommunicate them, 
if they do not yield? Most certainly not. The church that 
should assume to itself any such power would become a 
usurper and a persecutor. The character, then, in which 
the church in this instance acts, is perfectly obvious. It acts 
altogether on the voluntary principle. It acts, not in the 
exercise of proper church power, but as a voluntary society 
for foreign missions. 

To illustrate the principle involved in this discussion, I 
have taken the case of a church resolving to send out a 
foreign missionary. ‘The result would ve just the same, if a 
church were to resolve to purchase and distribute annually a 
hundred Bibles; or to print a given number of tracts; or to 
educate a pious young man for the ministry ; or to contribute 
a specific sum for any or all of these objects. ‘The result, too, 
would be just the same, if a hundred churches, or a thousand, 
should associate together for the accomplishment of any of 
these objects. Ido not deny, that a single church, or any 
number of associated churches, may engage in enterprises of 
benevolence. But what I insist is, that they must do this, 
if at all, not by proper church authority, but on the voluntary 
principle. ‘They must do it, not in the exercise of powers 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXI. A2 
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conferred on them, as churches, by the Saviour, but in the 
character of voluntary charitable associations. 

ILI. Statement of the Question concerning Voluntary As- 
sociations. It follows, from the principles above established, 
that the question, which has of late excited so much interest, 
and which is discussed in the volume before us, whether 
benevolent operations should be conducted by voluntary 
societies, or by churches in their organized capacity, respects 
not so reels the voluntary principle, as the particular mode 
of embodying and developing this principle. For, whether 
these operations are conducted in the one way or the other, 
they are conducted, of course, on the voluntary principle. 
They cannot, without manifest usurpation, be conducted on 
any other. ‘The proper question in these discussions is therefore 
this: Shall the voluntary principle be engrafted upon eccle- 
siastical organizations, and the churches themselves become, 
to a certain extent, voluntary associations for charitable pur- 
poses ; or shall the churches be restricted, in the general, to 
the exercise of their appropriate functions, and other institu- 
tions be established, under the patronage of the churches, and 
indirectly under their control, for the promotion of religious 
charitable objects? ‘This, I conceive, to be the question, and 
the only question, which, from the nature and extent of 
ecclesiastical authority, can properly be raised, in reference 
to this subject. 

IV. The Right of Voluntary Associations for Charitable 
Purposes. It follows, from what has been said, that those 
who deny the right of conducting religious charitable opera- 
tions on the voluntary principle, and in a way of voluntary 
association, virtually deny the right, though they do not know 
it, of conducting them at all. For whether churches engage 
in these operations themselves, or separate societies are Insti- 
tuted for the purpose, both proceed alike on the voluntary 
principle, and both act alike, so far as these matters are con- 
cerned, in the character of voluntary associations. 

It further appears, from what has been said, that the ob- 
jection to the religious voluntary societies, so often repeated, 
that they have presumptuously taken away the appropriate 
work of the churches, and are engaged in doing it themselves, 
has no foundation in truth. For we have seen, that the pros- 
ecution of specific charitable enterprises is not the appropriate 
work of the churches. It is not a work which they can 
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prosecute in the exercise of proper church power. They 
may engage in enterprises of this nature. They have a right 
to engage in them, and in particular circumstances, this may 
be their duty. But in so doing, they act in an assumed 
character. ‘They act by recommendation, and not by 
commandment. ‘They take upon themselves the voluntary 
principle, and act as voluntary associations. 

It is strange, that the right of Christians to associate together, 
for the purpose of promoting, by various means, the kingdom 
of Christ, and hastening the conversion of the ‘world, should 
ever have been called in question. On what grounds can 
this right be reasonably called in question? If there is wrong 
in such a proceeding, where does the wrong lie? Does it 
lie in the principle of association? But is not man a social 
being? Was he not made for society? And may he not 
rightfully associate with his fellow-man for any object, which 
God and his own conscience shall approve? Men associate, 
and form companies, for purposes of manufacture, of trade, of 
education, of public improvement. ‘They form societies for 
supporting the gospel, and indeed for any object which they 
think desirable, and which is too great to be attempted by 
individual exertion. ‘They feel that they have a right thus 
to associate ; and any government which should undertake to 
deprive them of this right, they would regard as tyrannical 
and oppressive. 

Does, then, the wrong of religious charitable associations, if 
they be wrong, lie in the object to be promoted by them? 
But this is the noblest and best that can possibly be con- 
ceived. The universal diffusion of the gospel! ‘The subju- 
gation of the entire world to Christ! What object can be 
better than this? And it is one, obviously, of sufficient 
magnitude to require associated effort. It is altogether beyond 
the power of individual exertion. Christians must combine 
their efforts,—they must associate for the furtherance of this 
object, or it is not likely ever to be accomplished. 

In the primitive church, if we except the instances in 
which the efforts of Christians were directed by apostolic 
authority, or by the miraculous dictation of the Holy Spirit, 
their various labors for the promotion of Christ’s kingdom 
were all undertaken on the voluntary principle. Church 
authority was never called into exercise for this purpose, so 
far as we know, in a single instance. Where do we hear of 
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a church, during the first century, and in the mere exercise 
of church power, authoritatively directing its members to go 
here or there,—to do this or that, for the advancement of the 


Redeemer’s kingdom? And as to ecclesiastical Boards, with - 


delegated powers, they were absolutely unknown in the 
primitive age. ‘There was then no confederation of churches, 
by which such Boards could be constituted, or such powers 
conferred. 

When “ Philip went down to Samaria, and preached Christ 
unto them,” he went of his own accord, his brethren at 
Jerusalem not knowing for a time what had become of him. 
As “ Peter passed throughout all quarters,” proclaiming the 
gospel of the kingdom, except that he was occasionally guided 
by a miraculous interposition, he seems to have acted entirely 
on his own responsibility. In deciding where he should go, 
and how he should labor, and how long he should remain in 
any particular place, he acted according to his own convic- 
tions of duty. ‘Ihe case of Paul, when entering upon his 
second excursion among the heathen, has been already noticed, 
and is very decisive. He “said to Barnabas, Let us go again 
and visit our brethren, in every city where we have preached 
the word of God, and see how they do.”* The language 
implies, that this enterprise was undertaken altogether on the 
voluntary principle. ‘The same may be said of most of the 
movements of Paul and his company afterwards. They 


constituted a little missionary association, laboring here and — 


there, and urging forward the triumphs of Christ’s kingdom, 
according to their own convictions of duty. And this, in 
general, was the manner in which the gospel spread and 
triumphed, during the first hundred years after the death of 
Christ. ‘The apostles, while they lived, possessed great 
authority, which they frequently exercised in directing the 
movements of individuals, and of the churches. The Holy 
Spirit, too, occasionally interposed to guide the efforts of 
Christians, in carrying the gospel to the unevangelized nations. 
But of mere church authority, in reference to these important 
matters, there was none. According to the principles before 
established, there could be none. The churches, as such, 
were diligently occupied in their appropriate work,—main- 
taining the worship and ordinances of the gospel,—watching 





* See Acts 8: 5—14. 9:32. 15: 36. 
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over the faith and lives of their members,—and by all methods 
seeking their advancement in knowledge and holiness. ‘They 
rejoiced in the successes of those who were penetrating the 
dark places of the earth, and pouring upon them the light of 
divine truth. ‘They assisted and strengthened them by every 
means in their power. But in no case did they undertake, 
in the exercise of mere church authority, to direct or control 
their movements. ‘They would not dictate to their own 
private members, as to the manner or the amount of their 
charitable contributions. Not even Paul, though armed with 
apostolical authority, would proceed farther on this point than 
simply to say, “‘ As the Lord hath prospered you. ‘The Lord 
loveth the cheerful giver.” 

V. Oljections to the conducting of extended charitable 
operations directly by the Churches. I have said already, 
that the question before our churches, as to the mode of con- 
ducting religious charitable operations, is properly this: Shall 
the voluntary principle be engrafted on the churches, and 
they become, to a certain extent, charitable associations ; or 
shall other associations be instituted, under the influence and 
patronage of the churches, for specific objects of religious 
charity? As before remarked, we do not dispute the right of 
the churches (acting on the voluntary principle) to engage in 
religious charitable operations. We do not deny, that this 
may be, in certain circumstances, expedient. We are con- 
strained to think, however, that the operations thus conducted 
should be, in general, of the smaller and more private char- 
acter. Many things require to be done in a town or parish, 
which the church has no authority to enforce; but which, 
proceeding on the voluntary principle, the church may better 
accomplish, than any other association. ‘There is no need of 
particular societies for all these minor local objects, and the 
needless multiplication of societies should be avoided. But 
that it is expedient for the churches to act as voluntary asso- 
ciations, in conducting the larger and more extended charitable 
enterprises of the day, I am far from believing. 

I might object to such a mode of procedure, as a Baptist 
or Congregationalist,—alleging, that for the churches, in their 
organized capacity, to engage largely in charitable operations 
would involve an extended confederation of them; and that, 
in such a confederation, their independence would be likely 
to be invaded and lost. 
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But waiving this objection altogether, and admitting for 
once the right | of individual churches to forsake what I con- 
ceive to be the primitive model, and merge their independency 
in a general confederation ; is there no danger i in concentrating 
in this confederation too great a diversity and amount of 
powers? By its constitution, such a confederation embodies 
within itself all proper church power. Its higher court,— 
whether it be called a Convention, Conference, or General 
Assembly,—is a supreme ecclesiastical tribunal, a court of 
appeals, to which all cases of difficulty may be brought, and 
where they are to be unalterably decided. ‘Thus constituted, 
this body holds the church standing,—the ecclesiastical life 
and breath of all its members,—in its own hands. By its 
irrevocable decisions, it can kill ecclesiastically, or make 
alive; wound or heal. It might seem, that this was power 
enough to be entrusted, in the church of Christ, to a single 
body. But, in the judgment of some, this is not enough. 
There needs to be added to it the entire control of the chari- 
table efforts and resources of the church ; so that no individual 
shall go here or there, do this or that, shall contribute or 
withhold his substance, but at the direction of the confederated 
church.* 

I know not how this matter may appear to others; but to 
me, | must declare, it looks like a dangerous concentration 
of powers, in a single body. ‘The advocates of this arrange- 
ment are sometimes startled at the great powers entrusted to 
the different voluntary societies. ‘They think these powers 
excessive, and dangerous to the liberties of Christians. And 
so to remedy the matter, they. would gather up all the powers 
of all the religious voluntary societies, and put them into one 
mass, and pass them over to the hands of an ecclesiastical 
body, which previously and of itself possessed power enough, 
if abused, to turn the heritage of the Lord into one wide- 
spread desolation; and here, they insist, that the power is 
safe. There is no danger,—nothing to be apprehended 
here. 





* By a portion of the Presbyterian church in the United States, it is strenuo sly 
maintained, that “ by the laws of all social order, the funds of the members of the 
church ought to come into the treasury of that body to which the possessors be- 
long ; that all the secular and financial labor involved in the work of missions 
ought to be determined on and directed in the church, represented in her judica- 
tories ; ; and that not only the missionaries, but also the Boards of trust and agencies, 
ought all to depend, for their being and continuance, upon the suffrage of the 
church, thus represented.” 
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The history of the church has fully shown, that ecclesias- 
tical power is as liable to be abused, as any other. The most 
hornble despotism that the world ever saw, grew out of a 
concentration and abuse of ecclesiastical power. And among 
Protestants, as well as Catholics, and by different sects of 
Protestants, there have been shameful and grievous persecu- 
tions, growing out of an abuse of the same power. When 
will Christians begin to learn wisdom, in this respect, from 
the things they have suffered? When will they sufficiently 
apprehend the danger of departing from the free and simple 
order of the apostolical churches? It is time that churches, 
as well as individuals, had learned to pray, ‘“ Lead us not 
into temptation.” Nochurch should aspire to the possession 
of that power, which may prove a snare to itself, and which 
it may be left to abuse to the injury of others. 

I object, again, to committing extended charitable opera- 
tions to the shosdhen;'t in their organized capacity, that it will 
tend, almost of necessity, to secularize the churches. It will 
be likely to detract from their spirituality, by interesting them 
too deeply in a train of pecuniary and secular matters. ‘The 
religious charitable operations of the day partake, indeed, of a 
sacred character. ‘Their object is sacred; and the same may 
be said of a portion of the instrumentality by which they are 
promoted. But there are other things connected with these 
operations, which are of a secular business character, and not 
at all in accordance with the spiritual designs and duties of a 
church. Such are the collection and disbursement of large 
sums of money ; the conducting of correspondence ; the pro- 
curing of outfits; the making of contracts ; the establishment 
and superintendence of presses, agencies, and schools; the 
circulation of books ; the settlement of accounts ; and various 
things of this nature. This secular detail of charitable oper- 
ations is indispensable, in order to their successful prosecution ; 
and yet to transact such matters in great ecclesiastical bodies 
is out of the question. ‘They must be thrown upon other 
hands. And for ecclesiastical bodies to appoint delegates to 
attend to them, is but removing the difficulty a step farther 
off. For these delegates must report, in detail, to the church, 
and their reports must be considered and disposed of. ‘The 
whole subject, therefore, must come up for discussion in the 
church, and the church must turn aside from its high spiritual 
duties and devotions, for the purpose of attending to it. 
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To illustrate this point, we will suppose the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches in the United States to become 
confederated in one body, to be incorporated with the requisite 
powers, and to engage as extensively as they ought to, in 
order to meet their high responsibilities, in the different char- 
itable enterprises of the day. They have their Boards of 
foreign missions, and of domestic missions, and of education. 
They have separate Boards for the publication and distribution 
of Bibles, tracts, Sunday school books, &c. ‘These different 
Boards are all to be appointed, at stated seasons, by the con- 
federated church, are to report in detail to the church, and 
their reports are to be carefully examined and disposed of. 
It is obvious, at a glance, that this church corporation must 
become, in a little time, the most extensive business corpora- 
tion in the land. Jt would have its numerous presses, and 
its hundreds of subordinate agents, in our own country. It 
would have its mission premises, and presses, and multiform 
establishments, in all parts of the heathen world. As a mere 
book concern, it would put any of the existing publishing 
establishments of the country quite into shade. In its foreign 
operations, it would soon rival and transcend our largest 
commercial houses. ‘Thus spreading itself in all directions, 
and involving, of necessity, a multitudinous detail of pecuniary 
responsibilities, this mighty church organization would be 
subject, like every other business company, to all the changes 
and fluctuations of the business world. It might seem pros- 
perous one year, and become depressed and bankrupted the 
next. Itis to be kept in mind, meanwhile, that this great body 
is a church of Christ,—an associated church ; and that all this 
train of secular business must come annually into the church, 
to be carefully considered, and disposed of in one way or 
another. And now, I would ask, is it not obvious, that this 
confederated church would be placed in circumstances of 
great danger ;—danger of losing its spirituality,—of becoming 
deeply interested, perhaps divided, agitated on questions of a 
mere business chamester oval becoming, in a word, secularized 
and paralyzed? Considering what human nature is, and to 
what adverse influences it is exposed, who would not tremble 
for such a church?) Who would not fear, that it would be- 
come bankrupt in spiritual character, if not in pecuniary 
resources ; and that its operations would be ere-long curtailed, 
if for no other reason, because there was not life enough 
remaining in the body to sustain them ? 
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I object, again, to extended church organizations, that they 
do not seem adapted, in the best manner, for conducting 
religious charitable operations. In order to the successful 
prosecution of these enterprises, there is need of experience ; 
and of a settled course of measures as the result of experience ; 
—=so that missionaries, officers, agents, and all concerned, may 
know, as definitely as possible, what to depend on. In order 
to this, it is indispensable, that the responsible body should be, 
to a great extent, a united body. Divided counsels here, at 
the fountain-head of influence, would necessarily carry division 
and confusion through all the subordinate parts of the system. 
But experience has shown, and is daily showing, that ex- 
tended ecclesiastical confederations are peculiarly liable to 
divisions. ‘This liability results, in part, from the very nature 
of the human mind. Here are a thousand churches, and a 
hundred thousand church members, bound together by a firm 
constitution in one body. Among so many individuals, there 
will be diversity of views in regard to points of religious doc- 
trine, or in regard to measures to be adopted with a view to 
promote the kingdom of Christ. These diversities would 
create little disturbance, were it not. for the confederating 
bond, which laces the discordant materials together, and con- 
stitutes them one church. But, united after this manner, 
whatever disagreement there is in the body, becomes at once 
palpable. Discussion is elicited, parties are formed, party 
influences are exerted, and these influences are quickly ex- 
tended into all the departments and operations of the church. 
It is a remarkable fact, that nearly all the great confederated 
Protestant churches, in this country and in Europe, are at 
this moment divided; and are in danger of becoming more 
so, rather than less. Suppose now, that some one of these 
churches, which is about equally divided, undertakes, in its 
organized capacity, the prosecution of charitable operations. 
It meets annually, by its representatives, to transact matters 
of common interest, and to appoint its different Boards of 
charity. And in the election of men to constitute these 
Boards, there is annually a party conflict,—each side struggling 
to thrust in its own men, and one side prevailing, perhaps, 
one year, and the other the next. In this way, the Boards 
become divided, the majority being of one party this year, and 
of the other the next. And as the church and its Boards are 
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now divided, there is stability, consistency, efficiency, no | 
where. This year, a certain class of books is to be printed, : 
and another that. A particular class of beneficiaries is to be ie 
patronized this year by the Board of education, and another 
that. No missionaries from a particular theological school 
are to be sent out this year, and none from any other school 
can be sent out the next. The missionaries, the beneficiaries, 
the officers and agents, can depend upon nothing ; for nothing 
is settled,—nothing permanent. ‘They know not at all, from 
one year to another, what to expect. The interest of the 
entire church is engrossed in other things, aside from the 
propagation of the gospel, and charitable operations are feebly, 
inconstantly, dubiously conducted. 

The above picture, as to the state of parties, in large con- 
federated churches, is not all fancy. I would that it were so. é 
To a great extent, it is justified by facts. And until men, 
even Christian men, have more light and grace, and less 
selfishness, than they have at present, such facts are likely to 
continue. And so long as they do continue, or there is any near : 
approximation or tendency to them, in the large confederated 4 
ecclesiastical bodies, it will be obvious, that such bodies are ; 
but poorly adapted to the conducting of religious charitable 
operations. 

If the conducting of such enterprises were the appropriate 
work of the churches, in their organized state,—that for which 
they were instituted, and which the great Head of the church 
had required at their hands,—there could be no longer a ques- 
tion respecting it. The work must be attempted, whatever 
difficulties might lie in the way. But since, as has been 
shown, these enterprises must be conducted on the voluntary 
principle, and the ecclesiastical bodies which engage in them 
i must do it in the character of voluntary associations, or not 
at all, we sincerely think, that divine Providence has opened 
to Christians a more excellent way. We think, that the if 
churches had better be left, in the general, to the performance 
a of their appropriate duties,—those which are expressly required 
of them by the Saviour, and which they have authority from 
him to enforce on their members,—and that separate voluntary 
societies should be instituted, under the patronage of the 
churches, and indirectly under their control, for the purpose 
of advancing, in different ways, the interests of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom. 
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VI. The connection of religious voluntary Societies with 
the Churches. ‘That the religious voluntary societies, though 
formally separate from the churches, may yet be under their 
patronage, and indirectly under their control, will be evident 
from several considerations. 

1. Every such society, before commencing operations, 
should secure to itself, in some way, the approbation of the 
churches. Without such approbation, in some way very 
distinctly expressed, no voluntary society for religious pur- 
poses should be instituted ; or if instituted, should be expected 
to prosper. 

2. Every religious voluntary society, in order to make 
progress, must be composed, to a great extent, of church 
members. It must be substantially under their control. 
This is true, 1 am sure, of all the great religious societies at 
present existing among us.. ‘These church members would 
do nothing, in connection with a society which is prejudicial 
to the interests of the church, or which is not favorable to its 
interests ; and would suffer no such thing to be done. And 
if any thing of this kind, which they could not control, were 
attempted by others, they might be expected, at once, to 
leave the society. 

3. Every church member is under the watch of the church 
with which he is connected, and is responsible to that church 
in reference to his whole Christian character. And if he com- 
mit any considerable offence against the church in connection 
with a voluntary society, or is chargeable with any unchristian 
acts, he is liable at once to church discipline and censure. 

In all these ways, and perhaps others, the religious volun- 
tary societies in this country receive the patronage of the 
churches, and are indirectly subject to their control. ‘The 
societies cannot injure the churches, if they would ; and they 
would not, if they could. The two classes of bodies, though 
formally separated,.are most intimately and happily connected. 
They are mutual helpers. As the societies have grown up 
under the patronage of the churches, so the churches have 
increased and multiplied, beyond all former example, through 
the aid afforded by the societies. The attempt to hold up 
these two classes of bodies as rivals, having separate and dis- 
cordant interests, and to excite a prejudice in the churches 
against the societies, is as unnatural and preposterous, as 
hitherto it has been vain. Their interests, so far from being 
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opposite, are manifestly identical. ‘The more the churches 
prosper, the better it will be for the societies ; and the more 
the societies prosper,—the more they are able to accomplish, 
in works of faith and labors of love,—the better, always, it 
will be for the churches. Indeed, the societies are but the 
instrumentalities which the churches, or their members, have 
put in motion, for the purpose of extending, strengthening, 
and multiplying churches all over the earth. 

VII. Arguments in favor of voluntary Societies. 1 shall 
conclude this discussion, by suggesting reasons why our re- 
ligious charitable operations should continue to be sustained, 
as hitherto, in most instances, they have been, by voluntary 
societies, rather than by church organizations. And, 

1. In this way, the churches, as such, will be relieved 
from a class of duties, which do not properly belong to them, 
—which they have no authority from Christ to enforce,—and 
which, if attempted, may prove a snare to them. I refer to 
that extended routine of secular duties and responsibilities, 
indispensably connected with charitable operations, and 
which, if thrown directly on the churches, would be very likely 
to distract their attention, secularize their spirit, render them 
less interested in the higher offices of religion, and unfit them 
for the work which has been given them to do. I need not 
mention again the particular things to which I here refer. 
No church ought to covet the burthen of such responsibilities. 
It must be a blessing to any church to be relieved of them, 
if it can be, and thus be left to the performance of its higher 
and more appropriate duties. If the voluntary societies, 
acting under the patronage and direction of the churches, 
can attend to these secular matters as well, it is by all means 
advisable, that they be relied on to do them. 

2. On the plan of voluntary societies, the liberties. of 
Christians will be less in danger. I have already spoken of 
the aggregate of power, concentrated in an extended confed- 
eration of churches, which should take upon itself to conduct 
all charitable operations within its limits. On the plan of 
voluntary societies, this difficulty is, in a great measure, 
removed. ‘I'he powers created by the conducting of char- 
itable enterprises, instead of being accumulated upon the 
church, or upon any one body, are in this way divided 
between several bodies, each having a specific object in view ; 
and all being so connected with the church, so under its 
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direction and patronage, that the interests of the church are 
not endangered by the arrangement, but rather promoted. I 
cannot conceive of a plan of operation more safe and salutary 
to the churches, and to the liberties of all concerned, and, at 
the same time, more efficient in promoting the interests of the 
Redeemer’s. kingdom, than that of prosecuting our extended 
and diversified charitable operations through the instrumen- 
tality of distinct societies, established for the purpose. 

3. It is a recommendation of the plan of voluntary 
societies, that it can adapt itself to any form of church 
government, and is specially suited to the case of those 
churches which retain the primitive principle of independen- 
cy. Under almost every form of church. government, Cath- 
olic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Congregational, 
there are voluntary societies existing at the present time ; 
and that, too, without the slightest interference. While the 
churches confine themselves to their appropriate duties, and 
leave the societies to the performance of theirs, there can be 
no interference. 

But the voluntary societies are specially adapted to the 
case of the Independent, or Congregational and Baptist 


' churches. An extended confederation of these for charitable 


purposes, although formed (as it must be, if formed at all) 
on the voluntary principle, and although not necessarily 
interfering, perhaps, with their distinctive principle of inde- 
pendency, yet would be very likely practically to interfere 
with it, and would be viewed by many with suspicion. But, 
on the plan of the voluntary societies, this danger is entirely 
avoided. ‘The churches operate independently, and, if they 
please, separately. ‘They aid in the formation of the requi- 
site societies, take them under their patronage, and indirectly 
guide their movements. And while they are themselves 
strengthened by means of the societies, they make them the 
instruments of advancing, more efficiently than would other- 
wise be possible, the triumphs of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
4. It is a farther recommendation of the voluntary societies, 
that they are adapted to the circumstances of divided churches, 
and of the minorities in such churches. It is not uncommon 
for the churches of a denomination to become divided, so that 
they cannot act together, and as a body, in reference to any 
object of Christian benevolence ; and, unless some system of 
Operation can be devised, aside from that which involves the 
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harmonious action of the whole church, nothing can be done. 
Such was the state of the Baptist churches in England, at 
the time when their Foreign Missionary Society was estab- 
lished. And such is the state of the English Episcopal 
church, and of most of the Protestant churches on the 
continent of Europe, at the present time. Now the voluntary 
societies are favorably adapted to such a state of things. The 
friends of a particular measure, in any church, can associate 
together, and pursue the object which they have in view, 
without at all interfering with their ecclesiastical relations, or 
with the rights or interests of any of their brethren. A vast 
amount of good has been accomplished by voluntary societies, 
under such circumstances, which could have been accom- 
plished in no other way. 

5. The voluntary societies are adapted to be useful, by 
drawing together the members of different denominations, to 
unite in the same benevolent object. It is doubtless desirable, 
that the different sects, into which the Protestant world is 
divided, should be brought to act in unison, so far as this can 
consistently be done. In this way, they may act with greater 
efficiency, and Christian union may be promoted. But if 
nought can be done for objects of benevolence, except what 
is done by organized ecclesiastical bodies, a union of sects in 
charitable operations is manifestly impossible. ‘The members 
of different denominations cannot be brought to act together 
in any way. But by means of voluntary associations, this 
difficulty is met and obviated. ‘The friends of temperance, 
in all denominations, may combine their efforts for the pro- 
motion of this noble cause. And the same may be said of 
the friends of the Sabbath, of tracts and Sunday school books, 
and of charitable education. Some of the noblest and most 
effective instrumentalities for doing good, which the world 
has ever seen, are voluntary benevolent societies, consisting 
of members of different denominations of Christians. 

6. Voluntary societies have an advantage over ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations, because, ordinarily, there will be more 
harmony in their counsels. We have seen already, that there 
are many influences, calculated to disturb extended ecclesias- 
tical organizations, by means of which the great confederated 
churches of Christendom have always been, and are now, 
more or less divided. ‘This is true even of the Catholic 
church, if we except a few centuries in the middle ages, 
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when, through the darkness and torpor of the times, men 
ceased almost to think at all. But voluntary societies, 
instituted for particular objects, and embodying only the 
friends of such objects, will be far less likely to become 
divided. And if divisions ensue, as they sometimes will, 
they will be far less likely to be permanent. For as disaf- 
fected individuals can withdraw at any time, they will not be 
likely. long to remain to divide the counsels of the society. 
In conducting extended charitable operations, this tendency 
to union in the voluntary societies is a very great advantage, 
since in these matters, more than in almost any other, is felt 
the need of steady, harmonious, consistent action. Without 
such action, little can be done; but with it, there is scarcely 
any thing which benevolence can desire, which may not be 
successfully attempted. 

7. The adaptedness of the voluntary societies for conduct- 
ing successfully religious charitable operations, has been 
abundantly tested by experience. ‘They have been already 
in extended and successful action for the greater part of half 
a century. ‘They have operated efficiently and favorably, in 
reference to most of the important objects to which they 
have been applied. ‘They have been a means, in the hands 
of God and his church, of accomplishing a vast amount of 
good. ‘The results of all this experience should not be lightly 
thrown away; more especially, since the form which the 
religious voluntary societies have taken, and the manner in 
which they are now conducted, are to a great extent the fruit 
of experience. ‘They did not arrive at their present state of 
organization and efficiency at once. Under the guidance of 
some of the best and wisest men with whom this or any 
country has ever been blessed (the most of whom, alas! are 
no longer with us), and fostered by the good providence and 
grace of God, these societies have arisen from small begin- 
nings, feeling their way along an untravelled path, tracing 
and sometimes re-tracing their steps, and profiting at every 
stage by experience, till they have arrived at their present 
state of comparative maturity, and are now scattering their 
blessings all over the earth. ‘They have been pre-eminently 
the offspring of experience ; their growth and form are the 
result of experience ; their efficiency, as a’ means of good, 
has been abundantly tested by experience; and we insist, 
that this testimony must not be disregarded. ‘The church 
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must not consent to part with it in exchange for any theories, 
however pleasing or promising they may at first view appear. 

8. It is an argument in favor of the voluntary societies, 
that the divine blessing has so evidently rested upon them. 
These societies originated in prayer, and they have been 
nurtured by prayer, through the whole course of their history. 
And the prayer which has been offered for them has not 
been in vain. It has come up into the ears of the God of 
Israel, and his blessing has been richly and signally bestowed. 
I know we are not infallible in the judgments we form, with 
reference to the favors and the frowns of Heaven. We are 
liable to be deceived. Still, the book of providence is not 
altogether an unintelligible record. Something, certainly, 
may be gathered from it. And nothing is more evident to 
my own mind, than that the societies of which I speak, such 
as the Bible, Tract, Education and Missionary societies, have 
enjoyed, and are enjoying, in a pre-eminent degree, the favor 
and blessing of almighty God. In the wise and prudent 
manner in which these societies have been conducted ; in the 
almost universal confidence which they have inspired ; in the 
extent to which they have spread themselves; and in the 
manifold benefits which they have dispensed to the world, 
God has evidently marked these institutions for his own. He 
has set visibly upon them the seal of his blessing. If they 
had been (what some persons represent them to be) a 
“usurpation of the rights of God and his church, and at war 
with the spirit and letter of the gospel,’ would they have 
been got up by such men, and in such a manner, and been 
sustained and carried forward to such an extent, and been 
productive of so vast an amount of good? To my own 
mind, the supposition is altogether inadmissible. 

9. I urge, once more, the importance of continuing the | 
voluntary societies, from the disastrous consequences which 
must necessarily result from their suppression and overthrow. 
These are such as cannot be contemplated without absolute 
consternation. Take away from this country and from 
Europe the great religious charitable societies,—the Bible 
societies, the ‘Tract societies, the Education and Missionary 
societies, and societies for the support of Sunday schools,— 
shut up their depositories, dismiss their beneficiaries, crush 
their agencies, abolish their stations among the heathen and 
elsewhere, wind up their multifarious and important concerns, 
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and what is there left?) Where is the hope, and what the 
prospects of the world?) What can be substituted in their 
place, which will meet the object in any comparison so well ? 
What can be substituted on the continent of Europe, where 
the churches are not half awake, and where (bound, as they 
are, hand and foot to the state) they would not be in a 
situation for action, in their organized capacity, even were 
they so disposed? What can be substituted in England, 
where a great majority of the Established Church oppose and 
reproach the efforts of “the Evangelicals,” and could by no 
means be induced to unite with them in efficient labors for 
the diffusion of the gospel? What can be substituted in 
place of those great and excellent societies, in which Chris- 
tians of different denominations are now harmoniously and 
extensively laboring together? It seems to me, truly, that 
those who lay their hands on our great voluntary societies, 
and labor to effect their overthrow, cannot be aware of the 
consequences of their efforts. ‘The most charitable supposi- 
tion is, that they know not what they do. My own belief is, 
that, could their plans succeed (which may God in his infinite 
mercy prevent), within five years, the amount of charitable 
efforts for the spread of the gospel would be diminished at 
least one half; and that, within the next five years, there 
would be a diminution of half the other half. And by that 
time, the few laborers that remained would become thoroughly 
discouraged, and the church would be prepared for another 
long and guilty slumber over the woes of a world lying in . 
wickedness. 

On the whole, I think that Christians, of the present day, 
and especially those of our own country, have every reason 
to be satisfied with their religious voluntary societies. They 
have reason to be thankful, that they have been led, in 
providence, to found and sustain such noble institutions, 
which, like the tree of life in the paradise of God, yield their 
fruits every month, and scatter far and wide their leaves for 
the healing of the nations. May the resources of these 
societies, and their usefulness, be increased many fold. May 
heavenly wisdom be imparted at all times to those who guide 
their counsels and direct their movements. May these 
societies continue to deserve and to enjoy the undiminished 
confidence of the churches; and may Christians of every 
name come up to their help, in that great work which divine 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXI. 44 
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providence has devolved upon them. And through their 
instrumentality, may the world’s redemption be hastened 
—may it be speedily consummated. May those great events, 
of which the inspired prophets so often spake, and for which 
the people of God have so long prayed, be fully realized,— 
when ‘the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be estab- 
lished on the top of the mountains, and be exalted above the 
hills, and all nations shall flow unto it ;’—when “the king- 
dom, and dominion, and greatness of the kingdom under. the 
whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints of 
the Most High, whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom.” 
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ARTICLE II. 


PRINCIPLES AND POLITY OF THE JESUITS. 


Tue Society of Jesus was an absolute monarchy. Its 
general was chosen for life, and his control over the lives and 
fortunes of its members was more supreme than that of any 
despot in Europe. It extended even to the thoughts and 
motives. It exercised an authority over the mind and will of 
every member, so complete as to destroy all individuality, 
and to merge the man in the society. He became only a 
component part of one great machine ; and to whatever object 
that was directed, thither the whole force of his physical and 
intellectual energy was turned. Surrendering, by his own 
voluntary act, all those privileges which law and reason 
assign as the prerogatives of manhood, the member, on taking 
the vow of the professed, from that moment was no longer a 
man, but a Jesuit. At the head of this powerful body sat 
the general, like a king in the field, guiding the movement of 
his troops, and directing the artillery of the church against 
the bulwarks of heathendom. Now, secretly and noiselessly, 
with the cunning of statesmen, sapping at the foundation of 
half the thrones of Europe; and, at the same moment, with 
the zeal of iconoclasts, hurling down the idols of India and 
America. ‘The hidden cause which produced these amazing 
results, will be found in the principle of obedience. This 
most essential requisite for great achievements was imper- 
atively demanded of every member. The novice or pupil 
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was early taught, that the-word of his teacher was the rule of 
his actions ; and thus he readily acknowledged in the vow 
of the professed, that the command of the general was the 
law of his life. 

This system of implicit obedience, Loyola enforced on every 
occasion. His letters and his precepts abound in maxims 
inculcating the virtue of this quality. “Obedience,” says 
he to his followers, “is the daughter of humility, the nurse 
of charity, the sister of justice, the mother of brotherly con- 
cord, and the enemy of self-opinion; it is a guide which 
never wanders, an oracle that cannot deceive, the port of 
salvation, and the mark which distinguishes you from all 
other religious orders. ‘There are two sorts of obedience, the 
one, imperfect, the other, perfect. The imperfect considers if 
what is commanded be just and reasonable, and submits but 
in appearance to orders which shock the understanding ; the 
perfect, on the contrary, is nearly blind, believes, without 
examining, that all the orders it receives are just, complies 
internally with the execution of them, and adds to the execu- 
tion the sacrifice of its own will to that of the superior.” 

Many instances are recorded of the blind submission which 
he required and received from his subjects, and of the 
humiliation to which they willingly subjected themselves, for 
any fancied violation of this rule. On one occasion, Ignatius 
commanded a young disciple to speak to a woman of ill 
fame, and request her to desist from throwing rubbish in front 
of the Jesuit church, which she was in the habit of doing, 
much to the annoyance of the company. ‘The young man, 
not liking the task, committed it to another person to perform. 
Loyola approved of the modesty which prompted his pupil to 
disobey in this trifling matter, but imposed on him a severe 
penance, because he ‘had violated, though with good intention, 
the orders of his superior. He compelled him to stand at 
the door of the refectory, with a little bell hanging to his 
neck, and every day, for six months, to repeat with a loud 
voice this fundamental maxim, “J will and I will not do 
not dwell in this house.” 

With a form of government thus absolute, Ignatius con- 
trolled his society. He lived to see it surmounting all the 
difficulties which had first checked its progress, and rising on 
the ruins of other and rival orders, whose antiquity had given 
them honor, but whose monastic rules, opposed to the spirit 
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of the age, had brought them into contempt. He saw 
some of the proudest nobility of Europe throw away their 
insignia of honor, and casting their treasure into the common 
fund, fall at his feet, swearing fealty to the spiritual sceptre 
which he wielded with such astonishing effect. He died in 
1556, aged 65 years. Thirty-five of these he had devoted 
to the service of the church, and had ruled for sixteen years, 
as general of the Jesuits, from the date of their first confirma- 
tion. A life so long and ardently devoted to the cause of 
papal supremacy, was esteemed worthy of the highest 
honors. At the earnest solicitation of the most powerful 
sovereigns of Europe, joined with the unanimous voice of the 
whole society of Jesus, Gregory XV, in the year 1622, 
canonized that most blessed saint, Ignatius d’Loyola. Nor 
was the intrepid Xavier forgotten. ‘The world rang with the 
miracles which the great missionary had performed in India 
and Japan; and on him was also bestowed the honor of 
canonization. Not only at Rome, but in every part of 
Europe, the most extravagant rejoicings hailed this announce- 
ment. On the 12th of March, 1622, amid a brilliant display 
of fireworks and the deafening roar of artillery, the names of 
Xavier and Loyola were enrolled with the long line of the 
heroes and demi-gods of modern Rome. 

Jago Laignez was the second general of the order. He 
was a man of great talents, and profoundly versed in the 
scholastic learning of the age. Among the earliest associates 
of Loyola at Paris, he remained with him till his death. To 
Laignez, rather than to his master, was the society indebted 
for its rules and constitutions; aiding by his counsel and 
completing by his wisdom, he may be called the author of 
the Jesuit polity. Under his tuition, Molina imbibed those 
peculiar views known as the Arminian theology. In the 
character of pope’s legate at the Council of Trent, Laignez 
had boldly maintained the semi-pelagian doctrine of free-will ; 
and, with an eloquence which dazzled that haughty synod, 
had defended his peculiar tenets against the arguments and 
the menaces of one half of Catholic Europe. Pope Paul IV, 
fearing a power which a genius like Laignez might concentre 
in itself to the detriment of the papal authority, endeavored 
in vain to prevent his election. ‘The theology upheld by the 
Jesuits was derived from Laignez. To him also is attributed, 
in connection with Aquaviva, the fifth general, the authorship 
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of the Secreta Monita,—a code of laws for the government, 
and of maxims for the instruction, of the society, which con- 
tains at once the secret of their success, and the source of 
their downfall. Laignez died in 1565. 

His successor was Francis Borgia. ‘The whole history of 
this man is one thrilling romance. Occupying one of the 
most brilliant positions in European society, cousin and com- 
panion of the emperor, Charles V, and of the dukes of Ferrara 
and Florence, grandson of Ferdinand the Catholic and of 
Pope Alexander VI, nephew of the splendid but infamous 
Cesar Borgia, himself viceroy of Catalonia and heir to the 
duke of Gandia, possessed of immense wealth, unrivalled in 
the field or the tourney, the flower of Spanish chivalry, and 
the first of Spanish statesmen, he abandoned all the honors of 
the world to become the humble disciple of Ignatius Loyola. 
He early manifested a predilection for the church; but his 
high connections for a long while defeated his wishes. At 
the age of eighteen, he was called to the court of his imperial 
cousin, Charles V. Never was there a court that could sur- 
pass in splendor that of the Escurial, in the times of Charles 
and Isabella. ‘There were collectéd the wealth, the beauty, 
and the chivalry of Spain. ‘The treasures of art, the stores 
of learning, the trophies of war, all that was polished and 
refined, all that was elegant and accomplished, the noble 
maiden and the gallant knight, the courtly bishop and the high 
born prince,—all were united in one splendid circle around 
the throne of the Emperor of the West. First in that brilliant 
cortége, whether in the chase or the conflict, in the ball-room 
or the cabinet, highest in rank, in wealth, and in talent, stood 
Don Francis Borgia, duke of Gandia. And loveliest among 
the noble dames who formed the society of Isabella, peerless 
in beauty and gentle in spirit, shone the graceful form of 
Eleanora d’ Castro, the destined bride of Borgia. ‘The career 
of this nobleman in the wars with France, and in the high 
civil stations which he held under his king, would have 
diverted any other man from pursuing a religious life. But 
it was not so with Borgia. He was a man of strong feelings ; 
and on the death of the empress, whom he looked upon as a 
mother, he resolved that, should he survive his wife, he would 
become a monk. Soon after, on the death of his father, he 
retired from public life to his ancestral castle in the province 
of Gandia. . The detail of his life at this time is full of interest. 
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Employing himself in the improvement of the people, he 
restored his native province to its former prosperity. His 
princely fortune was expended in deeds of charity, and in 
the amelioration of his subjects. Assisted in all good works 
by the devotion and counsel of Eleanora, his love for her was 
unbounded. He looked on her as one favored of Heaven, 
and regarded her as a being exalted above the common frail- 
ties of earth. But “whom the gods love, die young.” Such 
was the fate of Eleanora. Don Francis looked on the lifeless 
form of his noble wife with the agony of one who sees the 
last link that bound him to the earth severed by the ruthless 
hand of the destroyer. What now were the empty honors 
of the world, the smiles of royalty, the show of power, to his 
broken spirit? Nothing, without his “second self ;’’ and she 
was in the grave. Borgia, wearied with the world, knelt to 
unveil his bleeding heart before the altar of his Maker. He 
had lavished his honors and his wealth at the shrine of God, 
and now he brought the noblest offering of all,—-himself. 
The time was come, when the vow he had made at the death 
of Isabella should be fulfilled. 

A stranger arrived at the lonely castle of Gandia, the first 
who had broken the stillness of despair which reigned in its 
deserted halls. He was received as a messenger from 
Heaven, sent to bind up the broken heart of its afflicted 
lord. ‘That stranger was Pierre Le Fevre, the very first of 
the followers of Loyola at Paris. Sent by his master on a 
mission to Spain to establish schools and promote the cause 
of the society, he had put up under the hospitable roof of the 
duke of Gandia. He found in him a ready and powerful 
supporter. Borgia resolved to become a Jesuit, and qualified 
himself by the performance of the Spiritual Exercises. He 
became an active and most influential member. ‘The educa- 
tion of the young had been the object of his constant care 
during his vice-royalty, and afterwards in his hereditary 
dukedom. He founded a college for the company in Gandia, 
one of the first the society possessed in Spain. But Philip 
II, who had succeeded to the throne on the abdication of his 
father, could not brook the loss of so able a statesman, in the 
critical affairs of the kingdom. He summoned Borgia to 
court, and offered him the post of prime minister of Spain. 
It was refused. Although in the flower of manhood, he 
resolved to devote the remnant of his wretched days to the 
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cause of Heaven. He went to Rome, and was received by 
Loyola with all the pomp befitting his exalted station. A 
cardinal’s robe was offered him by the pope, and refused. 
High honors and offices were pressed upon him on every side, 
to secure his splendid talents for the service of the state. All 
were rejected; and, divesting himself of rank, and wealth, 
and title, he cast his mortified body at the feet of Loyola, 
and became the abject slave of a spiritual leader. No longer 
duke of Gandia, Francis Borgia became one of the most 
active and able of the Jesuits. He was the author of that 
system of education, which, though faulty when compared to 
ours, was far superior to any that had before been known; 
and one to which the Jesuits owe the influence they attained 
in directing the education of the young nobility of Europe. 

The wealth of Borgia erected at Rome a splendid church, 
and, in connection with it, that famous seminary, which, in 
1622, was consecrated by Gregory XV, and is known at 
this day as the college of the Propaganda,—the great centre 
of Catholic learning and papal influence, whence annually 
vo forth to every quarter of the globe a band of priests, 
learned in all the mysteries of the Roman faith, and profound 
in the knowledge of scholastic lore. 

To Loyola, Laignez and Borgia, of the generals, and to 
Xavier, of the missionaries, belong all the honor which has 
been acquired by the Society of Jesus. The succeeding 
generals, though often men of genius and penetration, did 
little more than enlarge or modify the foundation which these 
three had laid. The errors of the superstructure are not to 
be attributed to the founders. Some of them were, doubtless, 
men of piety and virtue, animated by an ardent love for their 
church, and a desire to restore and preserve it in purity. 
Though personal friends of Catharine de Medici, they had no 
part or lot in the bloody deeds which marked the reign of 
her atrocious son. Nor on them can be cast the blame of 
those daring villanies, which soon after made the names of 
regicide and Jesuit synonymous. In searching for the cause 
which led to the downfall of the society, we must look later 
than the death of Borgia; and we shall discover it in a 
departure from the earlier principles of the order, induced by 
the confidence attendant on prosperity. 

The Society of Jesus consisted of four ranks or classes. 
First, the novices. These were selected from the most 
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talented and accomplished youths in every rank of life. The 
first four weeks were occupied in performing the Spiritual 
Exercises. ‘They were lodged in separate novitiate-houses, 
and were there tried with every form of self-denial, humilia- 
tion and obedience. ‘This trial lasted for two years, during 
which they were not considered as members of the society. 
On the application of the novice for admission to membership, 
he was required to manifest his conscience, as it was called, 
to his superior; that is, to relate all his defects, whether of 
mind or morals, to make known his passions and predilections, 

and whatever would have a bearing on his future course. 

This manifestation was renewed every six months. A strict 
watch was kept over him, and every member bound to report 
to the superior whatever was said or done by the candidate, 
or any thing of importance respecting him. 

The second class were termed secular coadjutors. ‘They 
were not bound by a vow, and hence could be dismissed at 
any time. If they had passed through a novitiate course, 
they were now employed as subalterns by the society ; or, if 
voted in directly, without any prior discipline, (which was 
often done from policy), they were used as confederates, and 
performed, as it were, the outpost duty of the company,— 
often entering political life, and advancing the cause of the 
society in secular affairs. Of this rank was Louis XIV, and 
many of the most powerful nobility of Europe at different 
periods. Such were commonly called Jesuits de robe. 

Next above these in order were the spiritual coadjutors 
and scholars. ‘These were men of extensive learning, were 
bound by the three monastic vows, and devoted themselves 
exclusively to the education of youth. Preachers, professors, 
tutors, in the pulpit, the college, and the families of the 
noble, they formed the great working class of the Jesuit 
society. In this capacity, they moulded the minds and 
directed the consciences of those whom they wished to enlist 
in their cause. ‘They were also employed to assist the mis- 
. slonaries. 

Through these three preparatory grades, the member was 
subject to the severest scrutiny, obliged to manifest his 
conscience twice a-year, and in all respects to lay himself 
open to the examination of his superior, until he had attained 
the age of 33. By this means, the character and talents of 
the candidate were thoroughly known. 
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Having passed through his long probation satisfactorily, 
and being approved by the general, he was permitted to take 
the final vow, and enter the fourth and highest rank of the 
society, entitled the professed. Before receiving this honor, 
the members had been eminently tried in courage, fidelity 
and ability; and any, who had failed in these points, or 
were deficient in mental power, might apply in vain for 
admission. 

Thus the order of professed Jesuits came to be composed 
of men who were the intellectual Titans of Europe, and who 
united with their superiority of mind a bravery that enabled 
them to carry out their high designs, and a fidelity that was 
proof against the seductions or bribery of the world. The 
vow which they took, in addition to the three vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience, related especially to missions. 
It was the peculiar vow of the Jesuits, and explains the duties 
of the professed. 'They were the missionaries and the states- 
men of the order. Among heathens and heretics, they spent 
their lives in denouncing false gods, and sustaining the divine 
supremacy of the apostolic church. They were the vice- 
generals or governors of distant provinces, and to them it was 
especially committed to be the guardians of the consciences 
of kings. From their number the general was chosen, and 
they only had a voice in his election. He was assisted by a 
monitor and five counsellors, representing each of the princi- 
pal countries where the society was established, viz,. Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, France and Germany. Regular reports 
were forwarded to him at Rome, containing every particular 
of the character and ability of the members; and a digest of 
these was entered on the register of the company. ‘The 
number of these reports has been reckoned at nearly 6600 
annually; beside which, were letters from the spies, and 
those relating to the political affairs of every country, which, 
if containing important information, were written in secret 
characters. Thus the general was informed, at all times, of 
the precise state of affairs throughout the world ; and could 
select those whose talents were adapted to every situation. 
Each man’s part was assigned by the measure of his abilities ; 
and thus the society contained within itself the greatest 
possible amount of power, distributed to the greatest possible 
advantage. 
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The system of education adopted by the Jesuits, and 
which they owe to the genius of Borgia, was admirably 
adapted to the wants of the age, and to the advancement of 
the cause of the society and the church. They established 
boarding-schools for pupils of every rank, beside academies 
for the education of those who were to become members of 
the society. They endeavored, by gentle treatment, to win 
the love and confidence of their pupils ; and, by distributing 
prizes, excited emulation. ‘To give them an ease of manner 
and a polished address, they had public oratorical exhibitions 
and theatrical representations; while, to secure health and 
vigor, they introduced gymnastic exercises. ‘The greatest 
care was taken to preserve the morals of their pupils unim- 
paired. ‘Their desire for the promotion of virtue in their 
schools led them often to mutilate the classics,—an example 
which we see followed to this day in the numberless expur- 
gated editions of the Greek and Latin, and, we may add, of 
some of the English and French authors. By employing 
mutilated editions of the classics, the Jesuits incurred the 
censure of philologists; but the practice found its excuse in 
the vices of the age. The principles of their religion were 
carefully inculeated, so that they sent forth at once profound 
scholars and firm Catholics. ‘Their success was unparalleled. 
Not only Romanists, but even Protestants from every land, 
sent their children to be educated at the Jesuit colleges. It 
was this success that led England to awaken to a sense of 
her own deficiency in respect to schools, and to establish 
such as should be adapted to the education of her own 
nobility. Many of the colleges had several hundred students ; 
and the society were thus enabled to select the most talented 
young men of Europe for their members. Among the alumni 
of these institutions are found enrolled the names of many of 
the greatest scholars and scientific men in Europe. Indeed, 
among the Jesuits we find a greater number of illustrious 
authors, than in the whole Catholic church beside. Francis 
Bacon said of their schools, that they were worthy to be 
taken as models; for of all the systems known, theirs was 
the best. His advice was followed; and even two centuries 
later, the Jesuit colleges were the model schools of Europe. 

But while the Jesuits have won the admiration of Europe 
by their system of education, they are no less deserving for 
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their missionary enterprise. They were among the first 
missionaries that ever crossed the seas to preach the gospel, 
and they were the most indefatigable. On the snows of the 
Andes, the sands of Africa, the hills of China, and the shores 
of Japan, in both the Indies, among the wilds of Canada or 
the idolaters of Mexico, with the “children of the sun,”’ and 
the worshippers of fire, the adorers of Mohammed, and the 
hordes whose only god was their own passions, or whose 
only prayer was offered to the Spirit of darkness, the daunt- 
less Jesuits were found, here slaughtered by hundreds, there 
exalted as magicians, in every case still pressing onward to 
the conquest of the world, or the crown of martyrdom. They 
have left behind them an example of heroic self-devotion, 
unparalleled in the annals of history. 

In vain may we look, in this age of religious apathy, for a 
Xavier, a Loyola, or a Borgia! The time has gone by, 
when the spirit of chivalry mingled in the daily affairs of 
men. ‘The practicalism of the present has driven out the 
inspiration of the past. It is true, that the Jesuits too often 
moulded their religion to the prejudices or habits of the 
people, and we condemn them for it. The accommodating 
method of Ricci in China was applied in other lands, so that 
the Jesuits have been well said, rather to labor for their own 
advancement, than the cause of Christ. But, on the other 
hand, we must have the candor to inquire what profit the 
Jesuits received, from a large portion of their conquests, to 
compensate the sufferings they endured. And we must 
admit, that the Christianity they taught, though impure in its 
nature, was a better system, at least for the purposes of 
humanity, than the bloody rites of Indian idolatry. 

Besides their efforts of a religious nature, wherever they 
could, the Jesuits endeavored to give the heathen the light of 
science, and even to improve their civil condition. ‘Their 
establishment in Paraguay was a model which can find no 
equal, in theory or practice, short of the republic of Plato. 
Montesquieu, in speaking of it, says:—“ It will be always a 
glorious undertaking, to render government subservient to 
human happiness. It is glorious, indeed, for this society to 
have been the first in pointing out to those countries the idea 
of religion, joined with that of humanity. By repairing the 
devastation of the Spaniards, she has begun to heal one of 
the most dangerous wounds the human species ever received. 
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An exquisite sensibility to whatever she distinguishes by the 
name of honor, her zeal for a religion which is far more 
humbling in respect to those that hear, than to those that 
preach it, have set her upon vast undertakings, which she 
has accomplished with success.” Could this tribute, from 
the impartial pen of the author of the “Spirit of Laws,” 
receive any additional weight from the eulogies of other 
writers, we might point to Robertson, Buffon, and Von 
Haller, who mention in terms of commendation the state of 
Paraguay. 

But a dark page in Jesuit history is presented, when we 
regard the political intrigue which attended the progress of 
the order. Wherever they went, their utmost efforts were 
put forth to raise themselves to power. Every art was 
employed,—no stone was left unturned, that could be used to 
effect this end. No means were too low, no enterprise too 
vast, but some member was found to employ the one, or 
conduct the other. Hence we have seen Europe distracted 
by their intrigues, or vexed by their controversies; the 
bishops alarmed by their usurpations; the university endan- 
gered by their rival colleges; and sovereigns trembling on 
their thrones, from fear of these ambitious and intriguing 
statesmen. 

Perhaps there is no form of human character more danger- 
ous or more despicable, than the political priest. Claiming 
to seek only the spiritual welfare of men, he is ever looking 
to his own advancement. With the Bible in his hand, and 
the devil in his heart, he goes forth preaching humility, that 
he may rise on the necks of those he has humbled; scorning 
no means that may aid his elevation, scarcely blushing at 
crime that results to his profit. Characters like this must be 
frequent in a church or religious society that grasps at politi- 
cal power. ‘The abundance of such men, and the principles 
they advanced in their writings, and sustained in their 
practice, has identified the Jesuit history with the annals of 
state intrigue. A glance at their struggle in France will 
furnish ample illustration of the fact. ~'The existence of the 
Jesuits in that country was one long conflict with the 
university and parliament of Paris. The Sorbonne reared 
an impenetrable bulwark against the advance of the new 
order of teachers, and the parliament united in opposing the 
progress of these foreign politicians. In the confusion that 
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attended the wars of the League, which, in union with the 
Guises, they had fomented, the Jesuits sought to establish 
themselves more firmly than they had hitherto done. When 
Henry IV had secured his throne, the university petitioned 
the parliament to banish the Jesuits from the kingdom; the 
curates united in the petition, and the case was brought up 
for hearing. Long and stormy was that session, which was 
to decide the fate of the Jesuits. Antonio Arnauld, who has 
been styled the Cicero of the French bar, argued for the 
university. With all the powers of his eloquence, he urged 
the dangerous tendency of principles so adverse to the well- 
being of the state. He showed, that the head of the Council 
of Sixteen, formed to dethrone Henry III, was a Jesuit. He 
proved, that Barriere, who had attempted the life of the 
present king, was instigated by the Jesuit, Varade; that the 
society was in the interest of Spain, and had keen, ever since 
its founder had aided, in the siege of Pampeluna, to wrest the 
province of Navarre from the dominion of France. He 
spoke vehemently against the political nature of the company, 
and concluded with an earnest appeal to the sovereign to 
regard his own life, which was always in danger from them, 
and the welfare of the state, which would be ruined by his 
death. An abstract of this eloquent harangue would be 
interesting in this place, did our limits permit. Arnauld was 
followed by L. Dolle, in behalf of the curates. He pleaded 
the interference of the Jesuits in affairs pertaining solely to 
the regular clergy ; and maintained, that they had distracted 
the hierarchal order of the church. He likewise alluded 
with great force to the conspiracies against the life of the 
king, and animadverted in strong terms upon the political 
purposes to which they perverted their confessionals. One 
example which he gives will illustrate this feature of the 
society. ‘The Jesuits of Friborg wanted to persuade the 
little. Catholic cantons to separate themselves from the 
Protestant cantons, and to break the league, which is the 
palladium of the Swiss; but finding the men too firm, they 
imitated the serpent which tempted Eve, and, addressing 
themselves to the women, counselled them to refuse the 
conjugal rite to their husbands, unless they would promise to 
break the alliance. The ladies obeyed their directors; and 
the husbands, having learned from them by whom they were 
seduced, chastised the seducers as they deserved.” 
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The effect of these pleas was so powerful, that the Jesuits 
prayed for delay of judgment, asking further time to prepare 
their defence. ‘This defence was an able production, but 
not enough to secure their safety without the assistance of 
their friends. ‘The list of those who solicited for the com- 
pany embraces the names of some of the highest nobility of 
France ; and though they had been members of the League, 
yet the parliament granted their request through desire of 
winning their affection ; so that the Jesuits came out unscathed 
from this severe ordeal. ‘They remained as before in the 
exercise of their usual functions, until 1594, when a fiercer 
storm burst upon them. 

Chatel, one of their pupils, stabbed the king in the mouth, 
who is reported to have said at the time, “‘ And is it so, that 
the Jesuits must be condemned by my mouth?” The 
wound was slight; but Chatel was executed, and the whole 
society banished by a decree of the court. The parliaments 
of Bourdeaux and Toulouse refused to conform to the decree ; 
and, for nine years, the Jesuits found a safe asylum in those 
cities. . 

The fame of their schools brought students from all parts 
of the kingdom. Notwithstanding the enormity of their 
crimes, unceasing applications were made to the court for 
their restoration. Sully strongly opposed the measure ; but 
yielding to the entreaties of his master, who feared their 
secret attempts, should he longer hold out against them, the 
minister at length consented to their recal. In 1603, letters 
patent were issued for their re-establishment, on condition 
that those who remained in France were Frenchmen; that 
one of them should be always about the person of the king, 
to answer for the conduct of the company; and that all the 
members should take an oath to do nothing against the 
service of the king or the peace of the kingdom, without any 
exception or reservation. 

The parliament arose as one man to remonstrate with the 
king, for thus incurring fresh dangers to himself and the state. 
They sent a deputation to confer with his majesty, at the 
head of whom was their president, the celebrated Achilles 
d’Harley. In a speech of masterly eloquence, and replete 
with loyalty, Harley presented the humble remonstrance of 
the court against the royal decree ; but in vain. ‘The Jesuits 
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were recalled, and one of them employed in the palace as 
confessor to the king. 

In 1610, Henry IV fell by the hands of Ravillac. Though 
strongly suspected, the Jesuits have never been proved to be 
the authors of this act. One of their members wrote a book 
to justify the deed, and thus brought down another storm 
upon the society. With admirable, address they freed them- 
selves of the charge of regicide; and the whole company 
united to condemn the book of Mariana. By this means 
they avoided a repetition of the punishment which had 
followed the attempt of Chatel; and, by winning the favor 
of the queen regent and of Louis XIII, remained uninjured, 
though not undisturbed, in the enjoyment of their privileges. 

Another instance of their political efforts is related by 
Martelliere. There was discovered, in 1604, at Genoa, a 
fraternity established by the Jesuits, consisting of the chief 
lords of the regency. ‘They held meetings at the company’s 
house, and all swore at their admission to vote for none for 
public offices in the republic, but members of their own 
society. ‘The senate, hearing of it, resolved to banish the 
Jesuits; but pardoned them, on their averring that they had 
done so, because there were many persons in the city who 
favored the French, and held intelligence with them. 

The Jesuit system of morals is another dark feature in 
their constitution. Expediency, in its broadest acceptation, 
formed the ground-work of their morality. That “the end 
sanctifies the means,” was their practical creed, if not their 
written maxim. We have seen this exemplified in their 
political conduct; it was no less manifest in their secular 
affairs. ‘They possessed an accommodating system of ethics, 
as well as of religion—the one peculiarly adapted to the 
meridian of European society, as the other was calculated 
for the idolatry of China. The great object of their efforts 
was the success of their order. ‘To effect this, we see them, 
in different circumstances, advocating opposite courses of 
conduct. They were pre-eminently men of the world. 
There is scarcely a chord that vibrates in the human bosom, 
whether for good or for evil, which they did not awaken at 
will, and control at pleasure. The part they had to act 
required a knowledge of men, a talent and address in the 
management of every form of human character, which they 
studied to acquire, and failed not to employ. Chameleon- 
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like, they changed their color with every light that shone 
upon them. With the simple and austere, they appeared 
the rigid moralists, practising severest penance, and recom- 
mending themselves by the professed purity of their lives. 
With literati and men of science, they were the zealous 
friends of classic learning, and the ingenious discoverers of 
new and important facts in every department of knowledge. 
With the philanthropist, they were the benefactors of man- 
kind by their missionary enterprise, and their care of the sick 
and distressed. With the gay and licentious nobles, they 
were the accomplished and graceful gentlemen, or the liberal 
and compliant confessors. ‘The profligate and unfaithful of 
either sex might pour in the ears of the Jesuit the tale of 
their secret amours, without dread of priestly denunciation ; 
for, why increase their sins by expelling them from the 
bosom of the church? But while thus lenient in reproof of 
the vices of men, they required rigidly orthodox opinions ; so 
that the Abbe Boileau said of them, “They are a sort of 
people who lengthen the creed and shorten the decalogue.”’ 

Again, we have an illustration of the Jesuit morality, in 
the writings of their casuists. ‘The doctrines of probability, 
of grace, of sins of ignorance, as there laid down, the mental 
reservation which they justified, and the nice shade of plausi- 
bility which they throw over a bad action to make it appear 
a good one,—all show, that as they were tolerant to the 
vices of others, so were they accommodating to their own 
consciences. 

For example, says one of them, “ A person may take an 
oath, that he has not done a thing, though in fact he has, by 
saying to himself, it was not done on a certain day, or before 
he was born,—thus giving another meaning to the statement. 
This is often extremely convenient, and is always very just, 
when it is necessary to your health, honor, or property.” 
Again, in suggesting a mode of avoiding the sin of simony: 
“If a person give a temporal possession for a spiritual pos- 
session, that is, money for a living, and give the money as 
the price of the benefice, it is a manifest simony ; but if it be 
given as the motive to induce the patron to confer it, it is not 
simony, though he who confers it have the pecuniary con- 
sideration alone in view.” ‘These absurd and_ lawless 
maxims have been exposed by the withering sarcasm of 
Pascal. In the Provincial Letters, he has spared no irony 
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which could aid in holding up to derision or contempt the 
ridiculous equivocation and flagrant immorality of the Jesuit 
casuists. Bending his whole mind to that one object, in the 
great controversy of the 17th century between the Jansenists 
and the Jesuits, he inflicted a wound, which made the fall of 
Port Royal but the precursor to the fall of its enemies. 
Although the Jesuits triumphed in that contest, through the 
aid of Louis XIV, obtained by his confessors, Le Chaise and 
Tettier, they never recovered from the blow they had 
received. 

The mind of Europe was aroused from the moral lethargy 
in which it had too long been held by Jesuit policy. The 
Provincial Letters were every where read, and every where 
carried conviction. People began to perceive the secret 
springs which had been operating for more than a century in 
the midst of them. A disgust for Jesuitism ensued, in which 
we may trace the first symptom of its decline. 

The Secreta Monita furnishes a third illustration of Jesuit 
morality. ‘This was a collection of maxims for the use of 
the professed, which were kept secret even from their own 
members, except the oldest and most experienced. The 
common records of the society were unknown to the world, 
until they were produced during the prosecutions which were 
carried on against it in France and Portugal. ‘These were 
sufficiently startling; but they were nothing in comparison 
with the hidden rules.of the order, which were not discovered 
till long after its suppression. ‘They contain precepts of the 
most corrupt nature, but at the same time well calculated to 
advance the interests of the society. Even the maxims of 
the Prince are less detestable than these. Machiavelli must 
yield the palm to the authors of the Secreta Monita. 

Two or three extracts are all that our space will permit ; 
but they are enough to show the concealed principles of the 
order. ‘Princes and distinguished persons must, by all 
means, be so managed by the members, that they may gain 
their ear, which will easily secure their hearts.” Again, 
“Princesses and females of rank may be gained by women 
of their bed-chambers, who must, therefore, be particularly 
addressed ; whereby there will be no secrets concealed from 
the members.” Again, ‘‘'The confessors must allow greater 
latitude than those of other orders, so that their penitents, 
being allured with such freedom, may relinquish others, and 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXI. 46 
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entirely depend on their direction and advice.” So, also,— 
“The members, in directing the great, must seem to have 
nothing in view but God’s glory; and not immediately, but 
by degrees, interfere in political and secular matters, solemnly 
affirming, that the administration of public affairs is what 
they engage in with reluctance, and only as compelled by a 
sense of duty.” And, lastly, “ All must be caressed who 
are distinguished either for their talents, rank, or wealth, 
especially if they have friends attached to the society, or 
possessed of power.” Such are a few of the precepts laid 
down in the Secreta Monita. In these we may read the 
mystery of their power, and the source of their decline. 

The downfall of the Jesuits was rapid and violent. 
Although, since the publication: of the Provincial Letters, 
they had lost much of the moral hold they before had on the 
minds of men, yet the direct cause of their ruin dates nearly 
a century later. ‘They attained the height of their power, 
during the long and brilliant reign of Louis XIV. From 
that period, they appear to have been gradually weakened, 
until the tempest burst, which swept them from the face of 
the earth, and blotted out, for a time, their very name. 
Portugal, the country which had first given them foundations, 
was the first to expel them. 

Carvalho, the minister of Joseph I, was an enemy of the 
order, and finally effected their overthrow. In the war 
which was carried on between Portugal and Paraguay, he 
accused the Jesuits of exciting the natives to hostilities. 
The Portuguese Jesuits were destined to suffer for the’ crime 
of their coadjutors, if it were a crime to resist the commands 
of a despot, who had resolved to remove the whole nation 
1400 miles from the territory where, for 150 years, they had 
dwelt happy and unmolested. ‘The order was charged with 
high treason against the crown, and a long prosecution 
ensued. Before its termination, an attempt was made on - 
the life of the king. Carvalho unjustly accused the Jesuits 
of the conspiracy ; and, by his influence, they were banished 
in 1759, their estates confiscated, and themselves treated 
with iniquitous cruelty, unwarranted by the doubtful testi- 
mony adduced against them. 

In France, the enmity of Choiseul, the minister, and of 
Madame de la Pompadour, the mistress, of Louis XV, led 
to the extinction of the Jesuits. ‘The origin of Choiseul’s 
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hostility singularly illustrates the perfect system of espionage 
maintained by the order. One evening, while at supper, 
the duke had said something very severe against the Jesuits. 
Many years had elapsed, when he was sent as ambassador 
to Rome; and, in his diplomatic visits, called on the general 
of the Jesuits, for whose order he expressed great veneration. 
“Your excellency did not always, I fear, think so well ot 
us,” replied the general. Choiseul, surprised at this, asked 
what reason he had to suppose so, as he was nut aware, that 
he had ever spoken of the order but in terms of respect and 
admiration. ‘The general at once produced an extract from 
the register of the society, containing the remarks he had 
once made against it, with the very time and place at which 
they were made, carefully noted. The duke was astounded, 
excused himself, and went away, determined, if ever he be- 
came prime-minister, to destroy an institution so minute in its 
correspondence, and so dangerous to the well-being of states. 

The opposition of Madame Pompadour was occasioned by 
the refusal of the virtuous De Sacy to become her confessor, 
unless she would retire from the court, and break off her 
criminal connection with the king. ‘The firmness of this 
Jesuit brought upon the society the royal displeasure. An 
opportunity soon occurred to attack them. ‘The Jesuits had 
long since obtained permission to trade with the countries in 
which they had established missions, and by this means had 
amassed great wealth. In the West Indies, they monopolized 
nearly the whole trade of the islands. During the general 
war of 1756, the French merchants sustained great losses in 
the trade to Martinique, which was conducted by the Jesuit 
Lavalette. His ships were captured by the English, and his 
bills of exchange remained unpaid. ‘The merchants sued the 
society for the debts of the firm, and recovered full damages. 

By what principle of law or equity, the Jesuits could be 
made responsible for the losses of one of their number engaged 
in commerce, we cannot discover ; but, however that may be, 
the society was doomed. In the progress of this famous law- 
suit, the constitutions of the order were first made public. 
They were brought before a committee of investigation, and 
a whole year assigned to their examination. But the court 
and the bishops were favorably disposed to the order, when 
the capture of Martinique by the British, in 1762, rendered 
an offering necessary to appease the nation. The Jesuits 
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were the chosen sacrifice ; their constitutions were condemned, 
and, in 1764, they were finally banished from France. 

Their expulsion from Spain was more summary and 
violent. It was effected by the Count d’Aranda, prime 
minister of Charles III], whose enmity to the order was 
increased by the agency of Choiseul. ‘The establishments of 
the society, in all parts of the kingdom, were suddenly 
surrounded by the royal troops, and the inmates seized and 
sent off to Italy, from different ports, in ships previously 
provided. ‘Their treatment was similar to what they received 
in Portugal; and all persons were forbidden, on penalty of 
high treason, to speak of their expulsion. Most of the other 
states of Europe soon followed the example of France. In 
the Indies, they were served in the same way. In Japan, 
they had all been massacred more than a century before 
(1638), for a conspiracy against the emperor; and the last 
vestige of that form of Christianity extinguished, in the blood 
of nearly 400,000 converts. In 1775, Pope Clement XIV, 
yielding to the united voice of almost all the sovereigns of 
Europe, issued his famous bull, abolishing the Society of 
Jesus. 

So fell the most powerful religious order, that the Catholic 
church ever nurtured in its bosom. Though all Europe 
demanded their extinction, it was eventually effected through 
means contrary to every principle of right. They fell 
victims to the intrigue of ambitious statesmen ; and, in Spain 
and Portugal, suffered persecutions, that were without a 
parallel since the expulsion of the Jews by Ferdinand and 
Isabella. ‘To their own meddling and intriguing spirit, we 
may trace the origin of their decline. To Carvalho, 
Choiseul and Aranda, belong the disgrace connected with 
the event of their ruin. 

Their loss was soon severely felt. ‘The Catholic king- 
doms were left almost destitute of the means of education ; 
and the schools, which they still possessed, were devoid of the 
religious instruction, that imparted to the Jesuit seminaries 
their peculiar power. The good which they had accom- 
plished by their schools could not be forgotten. Paul I, 
emperor of Russia, in 1801, obtained their re-establishment in 
his empire, as teachers. In Sicily, they were restored in 
1804, and Pope Pius VII, in 1814, issued a bull, reviving 
the order throughout the world. ‘This bull sets forth, that the 
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society was revived “by the unanimous voice of the whole 
Catholic world,” and was restored to all its ancient privileges 
and powers. Thus has this formidable engine of popery 
again appeared, fulfilling, in its conduct and fortunes, the 
prophecy of Francis Borgia, made in view of the spirit even 
in his day begun to be manifested by the order, “ Like lambs 
have we crept into power; like wolves have we used it; 
like dogs shall we be driven out; but like eagles shall we 
renew our youth.” 

The Jesuits have, of late, shown a disposition to conform 
to the new order of things. ‘Two of the society were lately 
tried at Rome, for advocating republican sentiments ; but 
were acquitted, on the ground, that, as citizens of the United 
States, they were entitled to defend American institutions. 

Before concluding this article, it may not be amiss, to take 
a hasty glance at the elements of action and qualities of mind 
which were pre-eminent in the order, and contributed so 
effectually to its progress. At the very basis of the whole 
fabric, we find the principle of obedience, inculcated by 
their great founder as the vital element of success ; confirmed 
by a long line of able and politic generals, as the essential 
attribute of a Jesuit. The company, under the strict discipline 
which “ perfect obedience” implies, possessed in all respects 
a military organization. ‘Theirs was an obedience which - 
gave to the general a power like that of the centurion, to 
“say unto one, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, 
and he cometh; and to a servant, Do this, and he doeth it.” 

Again, unlike all other religious orders, which were formed 
for seclusion, the Society of Jesus was created for action. 
Energy, in its widest sense, the inherent and vigorous power 
of operation, whether concentred at one point, or diffused 
over the whole area of earth, was a distinctive element of 
the Jesuit polity. All things were made subservient to this 
one quality. When once enrolled in the ranks of the pro- 
fessed, they were bound by no rules which regulate the 
affairs of common men. ‘They obeyed no written laws, and 
conformed to no injunctions, like the monastic orders. ‘They 
performed no church offices, kept no fasts, practised no 
penances that could interfere with the great object they held 
in view. ‘They cannot sing,” said their enemies, “ for 
birds of prey never do.” ‘They spent no time in chanting 
anthems or reading prayers, which might be better employed 
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in advancing the cause of the order, and extending the power 
of the church. Working their way into every corner of the 
earth, mingling in every rank of society, from the pauper to 
the prince, taking part in every work that might forward their 
cause, and, in all things, laboring only for the pope and the 
order, they have been rightly styled “‘a naked sword, whose 
hilt is at Rome.” ‘Their close observation and minute 
register of every word and deed that came within their range ; 
their determination, in removing every obstacle that opposed 
their entrance in any country ; and, lastly, their ability in 
performing whatever enterprise they undertook, well nigh 
made them to be, in all the affairs of this world, omniscient, 
omnipresent, und. omnipotent. 

The confidence of ultimate success, was another quality 
which essentially aided their progress. Relying on their own 
self-created energy, with great faith in their peculiar polity, 
they pressed onward, gathering strength from the past, to 
meet the exigency of the present, and the emergencies of 
the future ; and through all, believing that time would bring 
relief, or that existing troubles were only the forerunners of 
coming triumph. ‘Time, faith, energy, the three great 
requisites for success, as a noble author has justly termed 
them, belonged to no order of men so completely as to the 
Jesuits. 

The secrecy with which every thing was conducted by 
them, contributed not a little to strengthen their polity, and 
thus further their object. No society appeared more open to 
the world, more free for the admission of every man, or more 
regardless of the prying curiosity of others, than did this ; but 
within the veil was hid an awful secret. Like the temple of 
Eleusis, it possessed the lesser mysteries for those whose rank 
or service might do honor to the cause; but none might 
pierce the penetralia, that had not long been tried in word 
and work. 

Another reason of their prosperity may be found in their 
pliability. They could bend to every form of society, adapt 
themselves to every kind of conscience, or assume any sort 
of character, to gain a proselyte. We see them acting 
opposite parts, in different places, at the same time; here, 


plotting with Guises to dethrone a king, there, aiding a king 


to subjugate Indians. Proteus-like, they changed their form, 
as each returning sun produced some change i in the order of 
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events. One day, the confidential friends and counsellors of 
kings ; the next, plunging the sacred steel in the bosom of 
their unguarded victims. In the eighteenth century, the 
sworn foes to every principle of popular liberty ; in the 
nineteenth, allowing the free discussion of republican doc- 
trines in the very heart of despotic Rome. What can we 
think of an order of men like this, who, in every place we 
see them, appear in a different character, and every time we 
regard them, assume a new phase? We can only say, that 
they present an anomaly in human society. A tyrannical 
Jesuit is a natural character; but where can we find one 
now, who would uphold the Inquisition, and once more 
unfurl the banner of the green cross, and olive-branch, and 
sword?* A republican Jesuit is a solecism; yet we see 
them in the midst of us. There is one word, and only one, 
that can convey the whole of their mysterious and complex 
nature. It is their proper name—Jesurr. 


ARTICLE III. 
REVIEW OF TAPPAN ON THE WILL. 


We have already, in a former article, examined Professor 
Tappan’s own theory, in relation to the doctrine of the will. 
The four fundamental principles, upon which his whole doc- 
trine rests, were stated to be as follows: 1. Will is our only 
personality. 2. Will is our only causality. 3. The liberty 
of a responsible agent can consist only in a self-determining 
power of the will,—a power entirely uncontrolled by motive. 
4. The power of imperative volition is man’s only responsible 
power,—we are accountable only for our volitions. We 
neither questioned the skill, nor endeavored to mar the 
beauty, of his workmanship; we only attempted to try the 
strength of the main pillars of his edifice. If we have been 
successful in showing, that these are themselves without 
foundation, it were a useless task to dwell upon any little 
defects in the construction and proportions of the building 





* The standard of the Inquisition was a green cross on a black ground, with an 
olive-branch on one side of the cross, and a drawn sword on the other, with the 
motto, “Exurge, Domine, et judica causam tuam.” Psalm 73. 
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they were designed to support. It is enough to know that it — 


is a “ baseless fabric.” 

We are now to take into consideration the attempted 
refutation of Edwards’s system. ‘This occupies Prof. 'T.’s 
first volume. He very justly remarks, that “there is a 
prevailing impression, that Edwards must be fairly met, 
order to make any advance in an opposite argument.” ‘This 
he boldly undertakes, and he pronounces his effort successful. 
“ Now I claim,” he says, “to have refuted the celebrated 
argument against a self-determining will.” As this remark 
does not appear to have been made in a spirit of vain boast- 
ing, we may fairly presume, also, that it was not designed to 
preclude the judgment of his readers. We feel no hesitation, 
therefore, in offering our remarks upon this department of his 
labors. But we would here premise, that we think it a com- 
paratively unimportant affair, to enter upon a mere vindica- 
tion of Edwards, or any other individual. We regard no 
man as infallible. He may have said many things which 
might have been better expressed, and many which ought 
not to have been expressed at all. Perhaps his principal 
defect, as a reasoner, is, that his love of system sometimes 
leads him to push his conclusions beyond the boundaries of 
possible knowledge ; so that he may not unjustly be compared 
to the geographer, who, rather than leave his map unfinished, 
projects his lines into regions to which his own observation 
has never extended, and over valleys and mountains which 
human foot has never trodden. It was the fault of his times, 
that writers often felt themselves as competent to detail the 
transactions of eternity, as to tell what took place in time. 
In what we have to say, therefore, we wish to be guided by 
justice, rather than partiality ; and to vindicate the truth, 
rather than the man. But in entering upon the task before 
us, we feel at a loss how to proceed. “Shall we take up the 
very numerous and absurd conclusions, which our author 
thinks are the legitimate consequences of the system he 
opposes, and show, that this system yields them not the least 
support? But this would be to write a volume larger than 
his own. Shall we, then, content ourselves with saying, that 
Prof. 'T. has misconceived the doctrine of Edwards, and that, 
consequently, he is fighting a shadow, and all the evil conse- 
quences he has enumerated have nothing to do with Edwards’s 
system? ‘This would indeed be to state the real facts in the 
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case. And here we must pause, and appeal to the intelligent 
reader to examine for himself. But to pause here would not 
be respectful to our author. As round assertions prove 
nothing, he may justly expect us to give some evidence of 
the truth of what we here say. This we shall endeavor to 
do; and it is all that we deem it necessary now to attempt, 
with the exception ofa few additional remarks, designed to 
make some points in Edwards’s system better understood by 
the practical reader. 

If the system of Edwards is what our author represents it, 
he has surely not exhausted its absurd consequences in the 
enumeration he has given us. But if this was not his design, 
we see not why it would not have been abundantly sufficient 
for his purpose, to have confined himself to either of his last 
consequences, and made good the charge, either of fatalism, 
pantheism, or atheism. If a system is justly chargeable with 
either of these, we need never puzzle our brains with half a 
volume of metaphysics, to ascertain what other imaginable 
evils can be charged upon it. All we wish to know of any 
system is, that its necessary consequence is either fatalism or 
pantheism. As to Edwards’s system, we would say, that 
whoever would understand it, must study it. They must 
read his works. His “ Inquiry ” is neither long nor tedious; 
and those who have leisure and taste for metaphysical studies, 
would secure a lasting. benefit to their own intellects, by 
giving it an attentive pgrusal. No one could obtain correct 
views of Edwards’s doctrine, by reading Prof. 'T.’s work. 
By this we intend no implication of his candor or honesty. 
We would not even insinuate, that there is any designed 
misrepresentation. Where there is a failure in the interpre- 
tation of such an author as Edwards, a charitable mind would 
construct many an apology, rather than ascribe it, at once, to 
the worst of motives. But our author will doubtless thank 
us, if we leave the business of apology to him, and confine 
ourselves to the proof, that there has been any misinterpreta- 
tion. As we cannot detain our readers with a full statement 
of Edwards’s system, we shall restrict our remarks to those 
principles upon which our author suspends all the appalling 
consequences with which he thinks the system chargeable. 

In the first place, we think that Prof. T.’s statement of 
Edwards’s views, in relation to will and desire, is liable to 
lead his readers astray. We do not complain, that he should 
VOL. VIIIL—NOQ. XXXI. 47 
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represent him as making these belong to the same class. 
This he undoubtedly does. But, in his zeal to convict 
Edwards of identifying will and desire, he leaves his readers 
with the impression, that Edwards taught that we can in no 
case will contrary to any of our desires. Wher reas, the 
system of Edwards admits of saying, not only that will may 
run counter to desire, but that desire itself may conflict with 
desire, and volition with volition ; but not in the same instant, 
and with reference to the same particular. The language of 
Edwards, which is adapted to give this impression, is thus 
quoted: “ A man never, in any instance, wills any thing 
contrary to his desires, or desires any thing contrary to his 
will... .. The thing which he wills, the very same he 
desires ; and he does not will a thing, and desire the contra- 
ry, in any particular.” If this quotation had been continued 
a little farther, Edwards’s real sentiments would have been 
clearly seen. He says, “In order to prove, that will and 
desire may run counter, it should be shown, that they may be 
contrary one to another in the same thing, or with respect to 
the very same object of will or desire; but here (in the case 
mentioned by Locke) the objects are two; and in each, 
taken by themselves, the will and desire agree. And it is 
no wonder, that they should not agree in different things, 
though but little distinguished in their nature. The will 
may not agree with will, nor desire agree with desire, in 
different things.” ‘This last remark js essential to a correct 
understanding of the sentence which Prof. 'T. quotes. It is 
evident from this, that Edwards must there be understood to 
say, that a man never wills contrary to his present desire, in 
relation to the thing which he immediately wills. It is one 
thing, to say, that there is desire in every instance of volition ; 
and quite another, to say, that we can in no case will contrary 
to any of our desires. A system, that would teach the lat- 
ter, it is admitted, must have very dangerous moral tenden- 
cies ; unless, sit ae these tendencies should find their rem- 
edy, as they indubitably must, in the palpable contradiction 
of every day’s experience. 

It should be remarked here, that there are some distin- 
guished writers, who agree with Edwards in his general 
doctrine of the will, who yet dissent from him, as to his 
classification of the mental phenomena. ‘They would prefer 
to represent the acts of the will, as constituting, of themselves, 
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a class entirely distinct from the phenomena of the sensibility. 
They think also, that Edwards, by seeming to confound will 
and desire, has given some occasion for confusion and mistake, 
in the interpretation of his views. Among these writers, we 
may number Pres. Day and Dr. Woods, whose mature age, 
whose profound learning and long familiarity with meta- 
physical speculations, entitle their opinion on such subjects, 
to the highest consideration. But they have clearly pointed 
out the fact, that Edwards himself makes a distinction 
between immanent and imperative volitions, which amounts 
to a virtual recognition of the classification, which they would 
recommend; and, were Edwards now living, and should 
become acquainted with all that has been written on this 
subject, we very much doubt, whether he would consent to 
make the distinction between will and desire any wider than 
he has left it. Let those who would censure him in this 
particular, carefully consider the remarks of Dr. Brown, on 
the same subject, in his Essay on Cause and Effect. He 
maintains, that “will no more differs from desire, than the 
desires differ from each other; that what is generally called 
desire, terminates on some object, but what is generally termed 
volition, is but a more brief desire, terminating upon some 
action of body or of mind, and is accompanied with a 
confident expectation, that the act will immediately follow. 
Thus we are said to desire wealth, and to will the motion of 
our hand: but if the motion of our hand had not followed our 
desire of moving it, we should then have been said, not to 
will, but to desire its motion. ‘The distance, or the immediate 
attainableness of the good, is thus the sole difference.” But 
whatever may be said of the propriety of this classification, it 
furnishes no just ground for fastening upon Edwards the 
charge of fatalism. For this classification determines nothing 
concerning the origin of these phenomena. Some of them 
arise spontaneously, and are the result of the original laws of 
our mental constitution ; some are occasioned by protracted 
habits, and are indirectly consequent upon our previous 
imperative volitions; while the latter are themselves occa- 
sioned by motives or reasons; but Edwards would not allow, 
that any of these are produced by a fatal necessity. However 
willing Prof. T. may be to accredit some of the acts of the 
sensitivity to this source, Edwards finds no place for such 
necessity in his system. Nor does this classification deter- 
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mine any thing in relation to the moral character of these 
phenomena. This is determined by the nature of the 
phenomena themselves. Some desires and volitions: are, in 
their nature, neither right nor wrong. But if a feeling is 
wrong in its own nature, we are blameworthy on account of 
it, even should it be the necessary result of native depravity. 
If we cherish a feeling which is right in its own nature, we 
are praiseworthy, even should it be the necessary result of 
our natural instincts. Were this not the case, then the af- 
fections of a mother, as she bends in restless anxiety, day 
after day and night after night, over her sick and dying infant, 
are no more deserving of moral approbation, than the feel- 
ings of a bear, as she groans over her wounded cub. ‘There 
is no possible mode in which a passion, affection or desire 
can be generated in the human mind, which can supersede 
the mind’s agency, as the efficient producing cause of this 
phenomenon. But, if the mind is always the agent, the 
cause of its own exercises, it must, of course, be responsible 
for these exercises. Bodily acts may be brought about by 
compulsion ; but God has invested no object or being in the 
universe with power to generate a single feeling in any mind, 
in such a manner as to destroy that mind’s responsibility in 
relation to it. Nor have we reason to believe, that he him- 
self, ever, in one instance, exercises such a power. Even 
when certain feelings result from the special influences of the 
divine Spirit, they are not thereby deprived of a moral char- 
acter. We regard the tendencies of that philosophy, there- 
fore, as dangerous in the extreme, which represents man as 
in no sense responsible even for those desires and affections, 
which are said to arise spontaneously, in view of their appro- 
priate objects. God has created no mind in such a way, 
that vice must be the necessary result of its peculiar organi- 
zation ; but to say, that we are formed with no natural in- 
stincts in favor of virtue, would argue but little for the moral 
character of our Creator, and would seem to imply, that 
man was not originally constituted a moral being. But who 
will deny, that we were originally formed with natural in- 
stincts in favor of virtue? ‘The remains of these are percep- 
tible, even in our present fallen condition; and from this 
circumstance, writers on natural theology, of every name and 
denomination among Christians, think they can draw an ar- 
gument, and the strongest possible argument, in favor of the 
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moral attributes of the Deity. Why, then, should any attempt 
to maintain, that those feelings and affections, which result 
from our aatuiel instincts in favor of virtue, can themselves 
have no moral character? Better might it have been, had 
we been constituted without such instincts, than that they 
should so completely disfranchise all the various and import- 
ant feelings to which they give rise, as to prevent them for 
ever from ascending higher in the scale of dignity and honor, 
than those of a common animal.* 

Again: Prof. 'T. mistakes the views of Edwards, in rela- 
tion to the cause of volition. He every where represents him 
as teaching, that ‘motive is the cause of volition ;” while 
his real doctrine is, that motive only determines the will ; 
“by which,” says Edwards, “if the phrase be used with 
any meaning, must be intended, that the act of the will 


- should be thus and not otherwise; while, without entering 


into a formal inquiry in relation to the cause of volition, he 
evidently takes it for granted throughout, that the mind or 
soul is the only efficient producing cause. ‘“ By motive,” 
he says, “I mean the whole of that which excites the mind 
to volition, whether that be one thing singly, or many things 
conjointly.” Again he says, ‘‘the question is, what is the 
cause and reason of the soul’s exciting such anact?”+ We 
may ask for the cause by which, or for the cause on account 
of which, volition is produced. The latter is the question 
which is raised by Edwards; and his statement of it is as 
plain as language can make it. He says, “the question is, 
what influences direct or determine the mind or will to come 
to such a conclusion or choice as it does? Or, what is the 
cause, ground, or reason, why it concludes thus, and not other- 
wise? This inquiry is not designed to relate exclusively to 
imperative volitions, but to all that can be called volition in 
Edwards’s sense of the term. For it may be said, even of 
our immanent volitions, that there is a cause, ground, or rea- 
son for them, however spontaneously and suddenly they may 
seem to arise, in view of their appropriate objects. When, 
therefore, Edwards assigns motive as the determining cause 
of volition, he uses the term in a sense sufficiently broad to 





* The doctrine of Chalmers, that it is will which “ virtuifies” the affections, 
in other words, that the affections, in order to be virtuous, must be produced by 
previous volition, we apprehend, will not bear the test of sound philosophy. 
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include all that can move the mind to put forth either an af- 
fection, a desire, or an imperative volition, whether that be 
the state of the mind itself, an external object, a pre-existing 
desire or purpose, or the conceived feasibleness of some design, 
end or aim. Had Prof. 'T. carefully studied the remarks of 
his author, in Part II, Sect. 3, it would seem scarcely pos- 
sible, that he should have made the mistake he does. Ed- 
wards there clearly indicates, that he never designed to repre- 
sent motive as the efficient producing cause of volition. He 
admits, that the term cause ‘‘is often used in so restrained a 
sense, as to signify only that which has a positive efficiency 
or influence to produce a thing, or bring it to pass.” “* But,” 
he says, ‘‘ there are many things which have no such positive 
productive influence, which yet are causes in this respect, 
that they have truly the nature of a reason why some things 
are rather than others, or why they are thus, rather than 
otherwise.” We have already quoted, in our former article,* 
his definition of the term “ cause,”’ where he expressly states, 
that he sometimes uses it in the sense of reason or occasion. 
Now, it does not belong to us to decide whether Edwards 
was right or wrong, in thus using the term; but, in order to 
interpret his system correctly, it is important to keep in mind 
the fact, that he did thus use it; although, after fully explain- 
ing his meaning, we often hear him speak, in an unqualified 
manner, of motive as the cause of volition. But as Prof. T. 
thinks, that the notion of final cause finds no place in Ed- 
wards’s system, if he will turn to Part IL, Sect. 10, of the 
Inquiry, he will see it distinctly recognized. “If the mind, 
in willing after the manner it does, is excited by no motive 
or inducement, then it has no end which it proposes to itself, 
or pursues in so doing ; it aims at nothing, and seeks nothing.” 
What can be more evident, than that Edwards here admits, 
that the end and aim of the mind may be the motive to the 
mind’s volitions ? 

Having thus ascertained the meaning which Edwards 
attaches to the terms ‘‘ motive”’ and “cause,” and that he 
regards mind as the only efficient producing cause of volition, 
we now proceed to consider the nature of the connection 
which he makes to exist between motive and volition, or the 
influence which the one has upon the other. ‘There is no 
point on which Prof. T. has made a greater mistake in the 





* Page 245. 
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interpretation of his author than on this,—a mistake, indeed, 
necessarily consequent upon wrong views of the efficient 
cause of volition. He charges Edwards with making this a 
connection of natural or phy sical necessity. We shall, there- 
fore, waive, for the present, a consideration of the objections 
brought against the doctrine of the “strongest motive,”’ till 
we ascertain the nature of the connection here alluded to. 
All parties seem to be united in admitting, that there is 
some connection,—that a volition never takes place without 
amotive. Says Edwards, “ Mr. Chubb very plainly supposes 
motive or excitement to be the ground of the being of volition. 
He speaks of it as the ground or reason of the exertion of an 
act of will; and expressly says, ‘that volition cannot take 
place, without some previous ground or motive to induce it.’ 
And he speaks of the act as from the motive, and from the 
influence that the motive has on this man for the production 
of an action.” This, Edwards evidently regards as granting 
all that he asks. Whately, Clark, Turnbull, Stewart, Cousin, 
Jouffroy, and Prof. 'T. all concur in a similar admission. 
Jouffroy says, “I will admit, then, at the outset, that we 
never do act without a motive. This being granted, the 
question resolves itself into this,—Is motive something which 
constrains or compels my volition?” Again, “Admitting then, 
that every volition has a motive, as the advocate of the scheme 
of necessity asserts, admitting, even with him, that, whenever 
the will is addressed by only one motive, its volitions are 
always in conformity with it, it by no means follows, that this 
proves the truth of his system, It proves only this, that our 
will forms no volition without a reason for forming it.” This 
is all Edwards asks it to prove. ‘ But,” he continues, “ it 
by no means follows, that whenever our will yields to a reason, 
it is compelled to do so by that reason. ‘The whole question, 
and I beg you again to remark it, depends upon a fact which 
you must determine,—upon the fact, whether you know, that 
the influence which the motive exercises over the will is a 
constraining force or not. For myself, 1 say, that my inward 
feeling answers in the negative.”* So Edwards would say. 
A compulsory choice would, according to his system, be a 
contradiction in terms. He clearly goes against what he 
denominates a “necessity of constraint, or co-action.” He 
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ascribes to motives only the power “ to invite, induce, excite, 
and dispose the mind to action.” And wherever his oppo- 
nents admit, that motives do uniformly exert such an influenee, 
he represents them as granting all he asks.* Prof. T. also 
admits, that ‘it is obviously true, that a man cannot act 
without a motive.” Again, he says, “ when we inquire why 
the will goes in any particular direction, we fully explain it, 
by pointing out the motive or object of action which lies in 
that direction.”+ The universal connection between motive 
and volition, and the influence of motive upon the will, being 
thus admitted, the principal point of controversy, which still 
remains, may be learned from the following language of 
Dugald Stewart. 

‘*The meaning of the proposition now under consideration, that for 
every voluntary action there must be a sufficient reason, may be under- 
stood to be this, that for every action there must be a motive. I have 
already said, that, in this sense, 1 am disposed to admit the maxim. Dr. 
Reid, indeed, has very confidently maintained the negative ; but I do not 
think (as I formerly observed), that by doing so, he has strengthened 
his cause; for he confesses, that the actions which are performed 
without motives are perfectly trifling and insignificant. Nay, he ac- 
knowledges, that the merit of an action depends entirely on the motive 
from which it was performed. But although we grant this general 
proposition, it certainly does not follow from it, that man is a necessary 
agent. ‘The question is not concerning the influence of motives, but 
concerning the nature of that influence. The advocates for necessity 
represent it as the influence of a cause in producing its effects. The 
advocates for liberty acknowledge, that the motive is the occasion of 
acting, or the reason for acting ; but contend, that it is so far from being 
the efficient cause of it, that it supposes the efficiency to exist elsewhere, 
viz., in the mind of the agent. Between these two opinions, there is 
an essential distinction. ‘The one represents man merely as a passive 
instrument. According to the other, he is really an agent, and the 
sole author of his own actions.”’ 

From the above language, it is evident, that, the influence 
of motive being conceded, the only question which remains, 
is the nature of this influence. Now it is true, that Edwards 
is among those who represent it as the influence of a cause 
in producing its effects. But let it not be forgotten, that he 
uses the term “cause” in the sense of occasion, ground, or 
reason. Hence it is unfair, to exclude him from the number 
of those who acknowledge, that “ motive is the occasion of 
acting, or the reason for acting.” And it is exceedingly 
unjust, to deny him a place among those who contend, that 





* Part II, sect. 10. t Vol. Il, chap. 7, sect. 3. 
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motive is so far from being the efficient cause of volition, that it 
supposes efliciency to exist elsewhere, viz., in the mind of 
the agent. We have already made it sufficiently clear, that 
Edwards never taught the absurdity, that it is motive which 
wills or efficiently puts forth volition. He every where 
ascribes this efficiency,to the mind or agent alone; while he 
only ascribes to motive an influence to induce and dispose 
the mind to act in one way rather than another. While 
motive is not, on the one hand, the mere occasion, in such a 
sense that it only affords the will an opportunity of exercising 
its power of choice, without exerting any influence in direct- 
ing the choice, yet it is not, on the other hand, the cause of 
volition, in such a sense as to supersede the mind’s agency. 
The ‘doctrine of Edwards is, that the influence of motive in 
securing volition is just as uniform and certain in its results, 
as the action of any cause in producing its effects; and that 
volition is as certainly dependent on its previous reason or 
occasion for its existence, as any effect in nature is dependent 
on its cause,—also, that if it be supposed, that a mind, in a 
certain state, or possessing a certain character, disposition, or 
propensity, is furnished with a certain motive, or reason, or 
occasion, the volition which it will put forth may be as in- 
fallibly predicted as any effect may be predicted from a par- 
ticular cause. Whereas, the opponents of Edwards maintain, 
that there is no infallible connection between motive and 
volition, that whatever be the state of the mind and the nature 
of the motive which acts upon it, the volition, owing to the 
self-determining power of the will, may be this or that; that 
the will must first choose the motive, before the motive can 
prevail with the will. Moreover, they maintain, that the 
infallible connection which Edwards ascribes to motive with 
volition, is only another name for fatal necessity, and is de- 
structive of all liberty and accountability. ‘They reason thus: 

Our external circumstances, and the various reasons, motives, 

and occasions which induce us to act, are not under our 
control. ‘The objects which meet us necessarily occasion 
certain perceptions ; these are necessarily attended with 
certain desires and affections ; therefore, if these, again, 
necessarily and infallibly determine our volitions, then, in 
the exercise of volitions, we are neither free nor accountable. 
This reasoning proceeds upon the obvious fallacy of sup- 
posing, either that we can be accountable for no action what- 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXI. 48 
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ever, unless we have control of all the previous circumstances 
which induce that action; or that the influence of a motive 
or a reason, in inducing volition, is of such a nature as to 
destroy freedom of choice. But if it is essential to our account- 
ability, that the whole ordering of our external circumstances 
should be committed to us, and that we should be allowed 
to marshal and arrange all the objects, motives and reasons, 
which are to address themselves to our minds, then, truly, 
we can never be held accountable, while the almighty Creator 
of all things continues to hold in his own hand the govern- 
ment of the world. ‘The providential government of God, 
and the accountability of his creatures, must then be for ever 
incompatible with each other. If, on the other hand, that 
influence which a motive or reason exerts upon the mind is 
of such a nature as to destroy freedom of choice, then no 
intelligent act can be a free act; for every intelligent act 
must proceed from some motive, reason, or design. ‘Then, too, 
freedom and virtue must be incompatible with each other ; for 
it is acknowledged, on all hands, that the merit of an action 
depends entirely on the motive from which it was performed. 
But if there is nothing in the nature of the influence exerted 
by a motive or a reason in inducing volition, which can 
destroy freedom and accountability, then it can, of course, 
make no difference, as to the freedom of volition, whether 
this influence is only occasionally, or uniformly and infallibly 
exerted. ‘The principal objection seems to be to the word 
“necessity, as applied to this connection. It is said, that 
the influence of motives or reasons upon volition may be 
uniform, certain and infallible; but the moment we make 
volition the necessary result of motive, then we establish 
fatalism. But Edwards has made a very clear distinction 
between natural and moral necessity. ‘The latter is consist- 
ent both with liberty and accountability; the former with 
neither. Yet Prof. 'T. assumes, that there is no ground for 
this distinction ; that the application of the epithet “ moral”’ 
to the necessity of volition evidently does not alter, in the 
least, the character of that necessity. It is on the ground of 
this assumption, that he urges upon Edwards the charge of 
fatalism and pantheism. But one thing is certain; if we lay 
aside names, and look at things, there is a vast difference 
between the falling of a stone and the action of a mind under 
the influence of argument and persuasion ; between the action 
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of water in seeking its level, and the action of an intelligent 
agent, prompted by motive and design. Now, there may be 
some who attach such ideas to the term “necessity,” that 
they might say it was entirely inapplicable to either of these 
cases; and they may be right or wrong in their notions. 
Edwards, however, proposes to designate the precise differ- 
ence of action in these cases, by the terms “ natural necessity 
and moral necessity.” He informs us, that he employs the 
term ‘ ‘natural necessity,’ to mean such necessity as men are 
under, through the force of natural causes, such as habits and 
dispositions of the heart, and moral motives and inducements. 
Thus, men placed in certain circumstances are the subjects 
of particular sensations by necessity; they feel pain when 
their bodies are wounded; they see the objects presented 
before them in a clear light, when their eyes are opened ; so 
they assent to the truth of certain propositions, as soon as 
the terms are understood; so, by natural necessity, men’s 
bodies move downwards when there is nothing to support 
them.” Then, after stating the various senses of which the 
term “moral necessity ” is susceptible, he says, it sometimes 
means, “ that necessity of connection and consequence which 
arises from such moral causes as the strength of inclination ; 
and the connection which there is, in many cases, between 
these and such certain volitions and actions.” ‘Then, he 
distinctly states, ‘it is in this sense that I use the phrase, 
‘moral necessity ’ in the following discourse.” He gives us a 
specimen of the thing which the term is to denote, and plainly 
intends us to collect the meaning of the term from the nature 
of the connection which it is designed to indicate ; and not 
the nature of the connection, from the meaning of the term. 
The nature of this connection, then, must be learned from con- 
sciousness and observation. Let us now suppose the case of 
an individual who possesses true benevolence and abundant 
wealth, and whose sacred regard for the authority of God 
has led him to adopt it as a settled principle that he will, in 
all cases, yield to the simple dictates of duty. Let such an 
one be applied to for aid in behalf of some worthy but afflicted 
family ; this individual has the means of relieving them; not 
only so, it has always afforded him the greatest pleasure to ex- 
tend relief, where it was really needed; and let him become 
convinced, that the present case is one which as justly demands 
his sympathies as any other, that has ever come under his 
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knowledge ; and who would be at a loss to predict the course 
he would pursue? The extension of relief would be the 
necessary and only possible result from these supposed. cir- 
cumstances. It would be possible, indeed, to imagine cir- 
cumstances which might be introduced in connection with 
them, which would modify or prevent the result; but should 
the circumstances really exist, just as supposed, the result 
must be just as certain and inevitable, as that a stone should 
fall to the earth, after it is thrown into the air. Yet there is 
no similarity nor analogy between the action of the stone and 
the action of the man. ‘The action of the stone is to be 
referred to the laws of gravitation, to a blind and unintelligent 
necessity ; but the action of the man is the action of an 
intelligent moral agent, swayed by one of the highest and 
holiest principles that can possibly control his nature. 
Hence we see the nature of that ‘connection which exists 
between motive and volition. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth, than to represent it as involving any thing 
analogous to physical necessity. It does, indeed, involve a 
species of necessity, which, nevertheless, co-exists with ac- 
countability and with the highest kind of liberty. All the 
circumstances of the case being as they were supposed, a 
different result could not possibly have taken place; yet the 
action of the individual was such, that it could not have been 
more free, and his volition could not have been Jess under the 
influence of restraint or compulsion. Or, if a higher degree 
of freedom could have been supposed, the more sure and 
necessary the result would have been,—the more certainly 
would the supposed motive have secured the supposed volition. 
And after the individual has acted under such circumstances, 
who would deny to him the credit, due to a virtuous act of a 
moral and accountable agent? Some may be disposed to 
say, that the term “necessity” is not strictly and properly 
applicable here,—that the action of the man, in the supposed 
case, was not strictly a necessary act, although it was an act 
that might have been certainly and infallibly foreknown under 
the circumstances. Edwards has no dispute with such ; he 
repeatedly intimates, that he regards the term “ necessity,” 

as, in many respects, exceptionable ; and although he uses it 
according to the custom of other writers, he carefully reminds 
us, that he means by it nothing more than a sure and infallible 
certainty. ‘It must be allowed,” he says, “that there may 
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be such a thing as a sure and perfect connection between 
moral causes and effects; so this only is what I call by the 
name of morai necessity.” 

Before leaving this topic, it may be necessary to offer a 
few remarks in relation to an expression of Edwards, which 
may need some explanation. He says, ‘‘ but natural and 
moral necessity are the terms by which these two kinds of 
necessity have usually been called, and they must be distin- 
guished by some names, for there is a difference between 
them, that is very important in its consequence,—this differ- 
ence, however, does not lie so much in the nature of the 
connection, as in the two terms connected.” This latter 
expression has been referred to by Prof. 'T. as a direct ad- 
mission, that natural and moral necessity are the same, or 
that motives control the will by the same necessity as that 
by which a stone falls to the earth, by which water freezes 
or boils at a certain temperature, or by which sensations of 
sight, sound, smell, and taste take place, when the organs of 
sense and the objects of sense are brought together. Some, 
too, who agree with Edwards in general, regard this as an 
unfortunate expression, and one by which he, without design- 
ing it, really concedes the point in question. We cannot, 
however, so regard it. His object is to show, that, in the 
case of moral necessity, the nature of things is as much con- 
cerned as in natural necessity; and that there is as real a 
dependence of volition upon motive, as of any natural effect 
upon its natural cause. ‘T'wo events may be connected in such 
a way that the one has no dependence upon the other ; or in 
such a way that the antecedent is in no sense the cause, ground, 
or reason of the existence of the consequent ; but this would be 
very different from the connection which Edwards makes to 
exist between motive and volition; this is a connection of de- 
pendence. In short, it is, as has already been admitted, the 
connection of cause and effect. This is simply what we 
understand Edwards to assert in the above expression. But 
if all causes were physical or natural causes, and all effects 
physical or natural effects, then his assertion could not be 
true; but there are moral causes and moral effects; and Ed- 
wards says, “when I speak of the connection of causes and 
effects, 1 have respect to moral causes as well as those which 
are called natural, in distinction from them. Moral causes 
may be causes in as proper a sense as any causes whatever ; 
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may have as real an influence, and may as truly be the ground 
and reason of an event’s coming to pass. And here it is, that 
he informs us in what sense he sometimes uses the term 
“cause,” and shows us that he includes under it all those reas- 
ons, motives and occasions upon which volitions so depend, 
that without these motives and occasions, they never could 
have existed. Now Edwards might justly say, that, in case 
of natural and moral necessity, so far as concerns the depend- 
ence of the consequent upon its antecedent, there is no 
difference in the nature of the connection ; while, at the same 
time, the nature of the connection may be very different in 
other respects, and make not the least approach towards 
physical necessity. It may be as certain, it may be as abso- 
Jute, in Edwards’s sense of the term “ absolute,” and yet, as 
we have seen, it may be of such a nature as to interfere 
neither with freedom nor accountability. It may be of such 
a nature, too, that the antecedent may not be the efficient 
producing cause of the consequent, but only the motive, 
reason, or occasion, in view of which the intelligent mind 
infallibly puts forth volitions as the consequent. In this 
case, the connection is not a direct one, yet it is a certain 
one. ‘The volition is as really dependent upon the antecedent 
motive, as a physical effect is upon its cause ; yet the reason, 
the conscience, and the deliberation of the agent may come 
between. He is the sole efficient cause, and to him belong 
freedom and accountability. 

In the interpretation of Edwards’s doctrine in relation to 
moral causes and moral necessity, it is of the utmost import- 
ance, that the manner in which he uses the term “cause” 
should be distinctly kept in view. ‘There is a conviction, 
which naturally seizes every reflecting mind, that motive is, 
in some sense, the cause of volition. Mackintosh represents 
Kaut as admitting, that “the understanding saw nothing, in 
the connection of motive with volition, different from that 
which it discovers in every other uniform sequence of cause 
and effect ; that the mere intellect must still regard them as 
necessarily connected ; but the practical reason distinguishes 
its own liberty from the necessity of nature, conceives volition, 
without, at the same time, conceiving an antecedent to it, 
and regards all moral beings as the original authors of their 
own actions.” Indeed, Mackintosh himself holds the follow- 
ing language: “It is impossible for reason to consider 
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occurrences otherwise than as bound together by the connec- 
tion of cause and effect; and in these circumstances consists 
the strength of the necessitarian system. But conscience, 
which is equally a constituent part of the mind, has other 
laws.”"* Now, to Edwards we ascribe the honor of being 
the first fully to illustrate and explain this general conviction. 
He does not make it necessary, that the practical reason 
should correct the errors of the theoretical reason, nor that 
the conscience should modify the dictates of the understand- 
ing, in order to teach man that he is the responsible and free 
author of his own acts. In his system, man’s whole nature har- 
monizes ; and what the intellect teaches, conscience confirms. 
While the understanding forces upon us the conclusion, that 
motive is, in some way, the cause of volition, the system of Ed- 
wards admits the truth, but illustrates and explains it in such a 
way, as to show, that the mind, after all, is not a mere machine ; 
and that the freedom of human agency is not only preserved, 
but is made a sine qua non to the very existence of volition. 
This system teaches, that motive is indeed a cause, but only 
the determining, not the efficient producing cause,—that 
efficiency belongs to the mind, to the agent, and cannot 
possibly belong any where else. Hence we accord to the 
system of Edwards an important advantage over that of 
Leibnitz. ‘This advantage mainly consists in the clear and 
full distinction which Edwards has made, between what we 
may call the determining occasional cause, and the efficient 
producing cause of volition —a distinction which tends to 
establish free agency, instead of demonstrating the impossi- 
bility of it. Stewart, in speaking of the fundamental princi- 
ple of the system of Leibnitz, “that nothing exists without a 
sufficient reason why it should be so, and not otherwise,” 
employs the following language: “'The application of this 
principle, however, on which he evidently valued himself the 
most, was that to which I have already alluded,—the demon- 
strative evidence with which he conceived it to establish the 
impossibility of free agency, not only in man, but in any 
other intelligent being.” Could we regard the above remark 
as doing justice to Leibnitz, his system and that of Edwards 
must be direct antipodes, as it relates to free agency. The 
free agency, however, of which Leibnitz demonstrates the 
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impossibility, is that same absurd notion of it, against which 
Edwards himself contends, and which is still advocated by 
Arminians,—a freedom consisting in a self-determining power 
of the will,—in a will free from the control of reason and 
motive. ‘The fundamental principle of both these distin- 
guished writers is precisely the same. ‘The only difference 
is, that while Edwards says, “nothing exists without a 
sufficient cause,’ Leibnitz would prefer the word “reason” 
to ‘cause.’ ‘In this respect,’ says Stewart, “he has 
managed his argument with more address than Collins, or 
Edwards, or Hume, all of whom have applied the maxim to 
mind, in the very same words in which it is usually applied 
to inanimate matter.” But all the advantage of the ‘address,” 
which is here claimed for Leibnitz, is secured to the system 
of Edwards, by the meaning which he attaches to the term 
“‘cause,”—a meaning which it will justly bear, without the 
aid either of artifice or ‘‘ address.” And, if Edwards, in 
employing the maxim alluded to, applied it to mind in the 
same words in which it is applied to matter, it is important 
to remember, that he does not, in each case, use these words 
in the same sense. And herein he departs entirely from all 
those fatalist and atheistical writers, who would make the 
mind a mere machine, and would represent volition as caused 
by motive, in the same sense that a wheel is caused to turn 
by the water which falls upon it. He would make motive 
the reason, or occasion, in view of which, and because of 
which, the mind, according to the Jaws of its own free and 
accountable agency, puts forth its volitions as unrestrained 
and intelligent acts. 

We now advance to a consideration of the doctrine of the 
strongest motive. If it is motive that determines volition, 
then, according to Edwards, when there are different con- 
flicting motives, the strongest must prevail. Against this, 
Prof. T. urges several objections, which may be found more 
fully expanded i in Jouftroy’s Introduction to Ethics. It either 
‘cannot be proved,” or “it is: nothing more than a truism, 
a mere postulate, as if we should say, let a cause or motive 
producing effects be called the strongest. Or it may be 
represented as a petitio principii, or reasoning in a circle ; 
since the proof, that the will is determined by the strongest 
motive, is no other than the fact, that it is determined.” But 
all those objections will be found to have little weight with 
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those, who will look at the subject in the simple light in 
which Edwards himself has presented it. He has clearly 
stated what he means by the strength of motives, and how 
their comparative strength may be ascertained. 
‘*T think it must be allowed by all, that every thing that is properly 
called a motive, excitement, or inducement to a perceiving, willing 
agent has some sort and degree of tendency or advantage to move or 
excite the will, previous to the effect or to the act of the will excited. 
This previous tendency of the motive is what I call the strength of the 
motive. ‘I’hat motive which has a less degree of previous advantage or 
tendene y to move the will, or which appears less inviting, as it stands 
in the view of the mind, is what I call a weaker motive. On the con- 
trary, that which appears most inviting, and has, by what appears con- 
cerning it to the understanding or apprehension, the greatest degree of 
previous tendency to excite and induce the choice, is what I call the 
strongest motive. And in this sense I suppose the will is always deter- 


mined by the strongest motive.”’ 

Thus the constitution of the mind is such, that pleasure 
must be chosen in preference to pain, beauty to deformity, 
and a near advantage to a distant one of the same value. If 
pecuniary emolument is to be regarded, a thousand pounds 
are preferable to ten; if considerations of duty, that which is 
most obligatory must be preferred to that which is less so. 
Now it is thought to be very easy to compare motives, and 
to ascertain which is the strongest, where they are all of the 
same class. Of two impulses ‘of passion, it is said, we may 
determine by our consciousness which is the strongest. Here, 
it is admitted, we have, in the very vivacity and fervor of these 
feelings, a common measure of comparison. Of two different 
courses of conduct which self-interest may suggest, one may 
possess a greater advantage than the other, and here again 
we have a standard of comparison also. In the same way, 
it is thought, that the relative force of different motives, 
originating in a sense of duty, may also be ascertained. But 
when desire and passion prompt to one course, and duty and 
self-interest to another, it is asked, where can you find a 
standard of comparison? ‘The force of passion and the 
obligations of duty can no more be compared, than the 
weight of an argument can be compared with the weight of 
astone. “I challenge the most ingenious,” says Jouffroy, 
“to find a common measure which can be applied to two 
things in their nature so different, or which can direct me to 
a true appreciation of these relative forces.’ But whatever 
difficulty may seem to be presented by the above inquiry, it 
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is easily surmounted by the practical mind. ‘The means of 
ascertaining the relative strength of motives, so different in 
kind, must be found in the character of the mind itself to 
which they are addressed. Were all minds in the same 
state, the same things would seem preferable to all ; were all in 
a right state, and possessing the same degrees of knowledge, 
then a just preference would be made, and it might be in- 
fallibly predicted, that things would be chosen according to 
their real and intrinsic value. But as all minds are not in 
the same state, but different minds possess different habits 
and inclinations, and are under the control of different prin- 
ciples, all that would be requisite to know, whether passion 
or duty would operate as the stronger motive on any particu- 
lar mind, would be to ascertain the state of that mind. ‘This 
being ascertained, it will not be necessary to wait till one of 
the motives actually prevails, in order to learn from this fact 
which is the stronger; but it may be infallibly predicted 
which must prevail, owing to the known previous tendency 
of such motives upon such a mind. Let us suppose the case 
of a man habitually covetous, and even in the habit of sacri- 
ficing every principle of right and justice for the sake of gain ; 
who would be at a loss to determine whether the love of 
money or a sense of duty would prevail most with such an 
individual? We do not deny, indeed, but that such an in- 
dividual may experience a change in his whole character, 
which may bring him under the influence of new and differ- 
ent principles ; but while he is in the state of mind supposed, 
no one could be at a loss to determine the comparative influ- 
ence which the supposed motives would exert upon him. 
So, we readily conclude, that the pleasures of temperate and 
virtuous society would be more inviting to a good man than 
the scenes of vice and dissipation; and that to the man of 
piety, the circle of prayer has stronger attractions than the 
theatre or ball-room. ‘There is no begging of the question 
or reasoning in a circle here. We do not, in these cases, 
decide, that certain motives are the strongest, after we see 
they have prevailed; but we decide beforehand, from the 
previous tendency of these motives, that they must prevail. 
There is no necessity of stopping to parley about the ques- 
tion, whether the love of money and the sense of duty can 
be compared ; be this as it may, we find no more difficulty 
in deciding whether the miser will be swayed by the love of 
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gold, or the love of duty, than we have in deciding whether 
he will prefer one hundred guineas to ten. This is a process 
of reasoning which is perfectly familiar to all, and which 
we almost insensibly adopt in all our attempts to sway the 
volitions of our fellow-men. ‘There are some men whose 
character we so well understand, that we know it would be 
a perfect outrage upon their feelings to attempt to influence 
them by pecuniary considerations ; “whereas, motives of duty 
might with them prove to be omnipotent. Who would think 
of swaying the decisions of a true-hearted missionary of the 
cross in favor of a particular location, by offering him some 
pecuniary inducement? Yet there are men of other charac- 
ters and other principles, to whom no more powerful motives 
can possibly be presented. If we are to judge of the strength 
of motives by the mere power they have to tickle the sensi- 
bility, then it is not true that volition is always determined 
by the strongest motive; for experience teaches, that desire 
and passion may often be wrought up to a very high degree of 
excitement, in favor of a certain course, while the more calm 
and gentle expostulations of conscience and reason have suc- 
ceeded in bringing the volitions into an entire accordance 
with their own dictates. But, if we estimate the strength of 
motives by the character and state of the minds they are to 
influence, we are adopting a process which will rarely deceive 
us. We may go astray, and often do, in judging of charac- 
ter; and it is on this account, that we frequently employ 
motives with men, which entirely fail in securing the desired 
object ; but where we succeed in forming a correct estimate 
of the characters of men and of their peculiar state of mind, 
we rarely misjudge as to the motives which will sway them. 
Again, according to Edwards, the strongest motive is that 
which stands in the view of the mind as the greatest apparent 
good. Some have asked, what more does God require of 
any one, than to act according to what appears to him to be 
the greatest good? and if men always act thus, in what 
respects are they criminal? But whoever will take the least 
pains to understand Edwards, will perceive that his meaning 
is not, that men always choose what is really and absolutely 
the greatest good, or what the reason, conscience, and the 
law of God would sanction as good; but, that they choose 
whatever may suit the mind best, or seem most agreeable ; 
and this must vary, according to the character and state of 
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the mind; it may be the greatest good absolutely, or it may 
be that only which seems good to a corrupt and depraved 
heart. Whatever is to be chosen, must of course commend 
itself as possessing good of some kind, or something which is 
in itself, or on some account, desirable. It is for the sake of 
this good, or of the desirableness, as it stands in the view of 
the mind, that the object is to be chosen. ‘‘ Certainly,” says 
Edwards, ‘nothing appears inviting and eligible to the mind, 
or tending to engage its inclination, considered as evil or 
disagreeable, nor indeed as indifferent, and neither agreeable 
nor disagreeable. . . ‘Therefore, that must have the greatest 
tendency to attract and engage it, which, as it stands in the 
mind’s view, suits it best, and pleases it most; and, in that 
sense, is the greatest apparent good ; to say otherwise is little 
if any thing short of a direct and plain contradiction.” But 
that the mind always chooses what suits it best, or is most 
agreeable, is pronounced by our author an assumption; and 
he says, that Edwards has no where attempted to prove it. 
But has he not appealed to the consciousness of human 
nature for proof? and has he not reduced the contrary sup- 
position to an absurdity? This, with mathematicians, would 
pass for the strongest kind of proof. One great objection 
urged against this is, that it seems to allow of but one prin- 
ciple of action, the most agreeable; and requires that all 
human volitions must be traced to this source. It is said, 
that ‘justice, truth and benevolence, when obeyed, are 
therefore not obeyed, as such, but simply as the most agree- 
able; and so also injustice, falsehood and malignity are not 
obeyed, as such, but simply as the most agreeable. In this 
quality of the most agreeable, as the quality of all motive 
and the universal principle of the determinations of the will, 
intrinsic moral distinctions fade away.” But it is easily seen, 
that this objection itself proceeds upon an assumption. It 
supposes, that, in all cases where we act from a strong desire, 
or take any pleasure in what we do, we are then actuated by 
selfishness ; our object is our own pleasure ; and that, in order 
to act purely upon the principles of justice, truth and benev- 
olence, we musi take no pleasure i in these whatever; and all 
that is necessary to deprive injustice, falsehood and malignity 
of their peculiar atrocity, is to take pleasure in them; then 
we shall be acting upon the same principle as when we 
delight in justice, truth and benevolence,—that is, our own 
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pleasure. Such an assumption only needs to be clearly stated, 
in order to be cordially rejected. But if this is rejected, then 
it can with no propriety be said, that, when we obey justice, 
truth or benevolence, we are not obeying them as such, in 
case they are the most agreeable to us. Were we beings of 
mere intellect and will, nothing could appear to us either 
agreeable or disagreeable. We might contemplate things, 
but they could excite in us no emotions whatever,—they 
would have no power to move the will; but, constituted as 
we now are, with a sentient nature, things must appear to us 
either agreeable or disagreeable ; either desirable, or otherwise. 
It is in this way only that they can move the will. But 
some are pleased with one thing, and some with another. 
One man is bent upon his own selfish gratification, as that 
which is most agreeable to him. Another devotes himself to 
the relief of some afflicted class of his fellow-men. Others 
propose to themselves different objects in life; but are all 
more pleased with justice, truth and benevolence, than with 
their contraries. Now there is one respect in which all these 
agree ; they are pleased with something. But it does not 
follow from this, that the principles by which they are 
actuated must all draw their characteristic from this one fact, 
—in other words, it does not follow, that they are all actuated 
by one and the same principle,—self-indulgence,—personal 
pleasure. But their principles draw their characteristic from 
the different objects which afford them pleasure. So that 
the man whose highest pleasure is self-indulgence, is said to 
be actuated by a selfish principle ; while the others are said 
to be actuated by the principles of justice, truth and benevo- 
lence ; because it is the practice of these virtues which affords 
them the greatest pleasure, and they delight in these virtues 
as such, without any reference to the personal pleasure 
they afford; nay, they equally delight in them, even when 
they call for personal sacrifices. 

Another objection is, that, according to this doctrine, there 
can be no such thing as self-denial. Here, too, a similar 
fallacy is involved. The objection supposes, that it is essential 
to self-denial, that when we obey the dictates of virtue and 
benevolence, we should take no pleasure in them whatever ; 
at least, it will not do to take greater pleasure in these, than 
in the practice of selfishness. Whereas, it perfectly cor- 
responds with our notions of self-denial, for an individual to 
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forego his own personal ease and comfort, and subject himself 
to personal sacrifices in obedience to the claims of justice and 
benevolence, even though we know, that his highest pleasure 
consists in the practice of such duties, because they are duties, 
and without any reference to the personal pleasure they 
afford. But as Edwards regards this doctrine as but the 
announcement of a great psychological fact, the only objec- 
tions that are deserving of consideration are those which 
attempt, by an appeal to consciousness, to show, that the 
doctrine is not a fact, but that our will and our pleasure do 
often run counter, in relation to the same thing at the very 
same moment. Many attempts of the kind have been made, 
but without success. Says Reid, “ We may desire what we 
do not will, and will what we do not desire; nay what we 
have a great aversion to. A man has a strong desire to 
drink ; but for some particular reason resolves not to gratify 
his desire. A man, for health, may take a nauseous draught, 
for which he has no desire, but a great aversion.” But these 
are instances in which will and desire disagree, as to different 
things, not the same thing. A sailor at sea is desirous to 
drink ; but water is scarce, and there stands a sentinel with 
orders to shoot down the man who attempts to touch a drop 
without permission. In the mind of the sailor, there are two 
different desires at the same time, which, in ordinary circum- 
stances, would not conflict with each other; but he must 
now choose between the desire to drink, and the desire to 
save his life. If now he puts forth a volition in accordance 
with either, he must will contrary to a present desire; for, 
‘by the supposition, they are both present. Now, according 
to the circumstances of the case, he will prefer one course or 
the other; and the course he prefers is the course which suits 
him best and pleases him most; his will acts in accordance 
with this course. His will, therefore, in this case, perfectly 
harmonizes with that which pleases him most. Suppose he 
wills to save his life; his will and his desire, in this case, 
agree in reference to the same thing at the same time; yet 
his will disagrees with another weaker desire,—a desire to 
drink, at the same time, but with reference to a different 
thing. Every other instance of this kind may be answered 
in the same way ; and the doctrine cannot be disproved, till 
it can be shown, that we will what we do not choose, and 
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that we choose what we do not prefer, and that we prefer 
what does not seem preferable to us. 

The distinction which Edwards makes between natural and 
moral ability is pronounced by Prof. 'T. a “mere chimera.” 
‘Those who are familiar with the writings of Andrew Fuller 
will need little instruction in relation to this distinction. Ed- 
wards would say, that we are naturally unable to do a thing, 
when we cannot do it if we would; and that we are morally 
unable, when our inability consists in a want of inclination. 
It is evident, also, that a want of inclination is recognized, as 
a kind of inability, 1 in the language of the sacred Scriptures, 
as well as in that of common life. It is an inability, how- 
ever, which never excuses wrong-doing. ‘ All inability,” says 
Edwards, “ that excuses, may be resolved into one thing, 
namely, want of natural capacity or strength.” Moreover, 
he admits, that no inability whatsoever, which is merely 
moral, is properly called by the name of inability. He gives 
us several examples of what he means by moral inability ; 
and whether the term is wisely selected or not, he designs 
us, as in the case of moral necessity, to learn the meaning of 
the term from the nature of the thing it is designed to signify. 
Now it is evident, that there is such a thing as that to which 
Edwards applies the term ‘ moral inability,” and this differs 
widely in its nature from the thing which he denominates 
“natural inability.” Whatever may be said of the names, 
the difference between the things is no shadow; moral in- 
ability is no “chimera.” It may be a real inability, it may be 
a very natural one; and while it exists in relation to any 
particular duty, it will as certainly prevent the discharge of 
this duty, as if it were a natural inability; still, it cannot 
release from the obligation of duty, nor constitute the least 
excuse for sin. It may be raised to the highest possible 
degree of strength; and yet, the higher it rises, the- more 
guilt it involves. But let us briefly examine the grounds of 
objection to this distinction. Edwards would say, that the 
only inability to put forth imperative volitions consists in a 
want of dis position or inclination; and that while the want 
remains, it is impossible that the volitions should take place. 
But the philosophy of Prof. 'T. will not allow him to see any 
difficulty or impossibility in the case; he would say that the 
self-determining power of the will is sufficient to enable it to 
put forth volitions, entirely irrespective of the state of the 
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sensitivity, or however averse may be the inclination or dis- 
position. Hence he would say, there is here no ability 
wanting, of any kind, either natural or moral. But let him 
lay aside the name, and look at the thing which Edwards 
means by moral inability. Will he say, that the inclination 
or disposition is not wanting? But if the inclination is want- 
ing, then, granting to the will all the power he claims for it, 
does it not involve an absurdity to suppose, that it will ever 
use this power, while it has not the least inclination to use 
it? And, were it possible to conceive of the will as acting 
in this case, must not its acts be entirely at random, without 
meaning and without merit? An act of will, springing from 
no disposition, inclination or intention, can never be accepted 
as the fulfilment of any duty. For the philosophy of Reid 
and Stewart admits, that the merit of an action depends en- 
tirely upon the nature, disposition or intention from which it 
springs. But in order for Prof. 'T. to derive any advantage 
from his self-determining power, he is forced to admit, that 
the mere act of will, irrespective of any previous inclination, 
amounts to the fulfilment of a required duty. He says, “ Let 
the sensitivity be taken as totally opposed to some duty en- 
joined by morality or religion, so that the duty, when con- 
templated, awakens only strong disgust; then, in the very 
face of this dislike, the free will, or personality, can perform 
the duty.” According to this, the law of God must be satis- 
fied with the mere acts of the will, and has no right to extend 
its dominion over the dispositions and inclinations of the 
heart. If this is the result to which a rejection of Edwards’s 
doctrine necessarily leads, we ask no stronger proof for the 
truth of that doctrine. 

But there is another objection to be considered. While it 
is said, that, in case of volition, there is no inability of any 
kind, yet it is maintained, that our affections, inclinations and 
desires are so connected with the objects which excite them, 
that there is a natural inability to avoid them; and that, 
therefore, we can neither be praiseworthy nor blameworthy 
on account of any of these feelings, whatever may be their 
nature. Hence Prof. 'T. employs this as an argument to 
fasten upon Edwards the charge of fatalism ; as if, according 
to his system, the objects and the feelings they excite, and 
the volitions and actions to which they give rise, were all 
connected by that fatal and unavoidable necessity, which 
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makes man a mere machine, and absolves him from all ac- 
countability. And Prof.'T., it seems, admits, that he himself 
will be compelled to acknowledge all this appalling conse- 
quence, unless he can succeed in dissevering the chain of 
causes and effects, so that volition need have no dependence 
on desire, disposition, or inclination of any kind. But we 
have already seen the absurdity which this supposed inde- 
pendence of volition involves. What reply, then, shall we 
make to the above objection? It contains some. truth and 
some error. It is true, that there are some of our feelings, so 
connected with the objects which excite them, that, when 
these objects come before us, we have a natural inability to 
prevent these feelings. In this case, it will be found, that 
such feelings result from our physical organization, and have 
no moral quality, but are designed to subserve some important 
end im the economy of our existence. But God never made 
an object, nor arranged circumstances, which must necessarily 
excite in a good man wrong feelings; while all objects and 
circumstances may excite such in impure minds. In all 
cases, therefore, where we exercise wrong feelings and affec- 
tions, it will be found, that they are not so connected with 
any objects, that there is a natural inability to exercise a 
different class of feelings; for the same natural faculties and 
powers, which serve us in the one case, would serve us 
equally well in the other, And we sia .u:7 that others, 
who possess no other natural powers and ‘acu! es than we 
have, do actually exercise very different feelings in view of 
the very same objects. ‘The only inability, therefore, which 
prevents the exercise of right feelings, in all cases, mstead of 
wrong ones, must consist in that depravity of nature which is 
itself a moral defect, and can never constitute an excuse for 
sin. Beyond this, mere philosophy cannot go. Whatever 
difficulties may be raised as to the origin of the first sin, must 
be merely of a speculative character. ‘The practical con- 
science and the law of God both decide, that where there is 
nothing to prevent right feelings and affections but a corrupt 
or vitiated state of heart, this can constitute no palliation ; and 
that evil inclinations and dispositions are, in themselves and 
in their own nature, wrong and inexcusable, whatever be the 
cause from which they spring. 

In relation to liberty, we regard our author’s representation 
of Edwards’s views as peculiarly defective. He repeatedly 
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says, “the only place for freedom in this system, if freedom 
be possible, is the connection of volition and it» effects.” 
That is to say, there is no freedom in the exercise of volition ; 
but where volition-is put forth, if the designed effect follows, 
then we are so far free. If, having willed to walk, our 
muscles obey the will, we are free. ‘This is only physical 
freedom. He, therefore, says, ‘no liberty is contended for in 
this system, but physical liberty.’ But it would be strange 
indeed, if Edwards should write a book on the freedom of the 
will, and after all, should not believe that there was any 
such thing. “It is true,” he says, “freedom can, properly 
speaking, be predicated only of the agent who has the faculty 
of will ;”’ but then he every where teaches, that this faculty is 
free from all compulsion and restraint, and cannot possibly be 
otherwise ; so that when the agent puts forth volitions, his acts 
are perfectly free; they are the result of his own pleasure. 
He advocates no necessity that is of such a nature as to 
trammel or encroach upon the freedom of the will. He every 
where speaks of the “free acts of the will.” It is true, his 
definition of freedom may be inadequate ; and who has ever 
given a verbal definition that is not so? Liberty is something 
to be felt, but not to be verbally defined. It is, however, 
easy to collect from Edwards’s language, that the above 
is not a fair statement of his views. Let our readers con- 
sult the last part of his work, and his Letter to a Minister 
of Scotland, where he more fully explains and completely 
vindicates. his own sentiments. ‘‘ Liberty,” he says, “as I 
have explained it, is the power, opportunity or advantage 
any one has to do or conduct according to his pleasure.” 
Again; “Is not choosing as he pleases conducting himself 
according to his pleasure?” He blames Lord Kames for 
teaching, that the actions of men are not under their own 
control, being unalterably fixed and inseparably linked to- 
gether.”* ‘Nothing that I maintain,” he says, “ supposes, 





* “ On the contrary, | have largely declared, that the connection between ante- 
cedent things and consequent ones, which takes place with regard to the acts of 
men’s wills, which is called moral necessity, is called by the name of “ necessity,” 
improperly ; and that all such terms as must, cannot, impossible, unable, irresisti- 
ble, unavoidable, invincible, &c., when applied here, are not applied in their 
proper signification ; and are either used nonsensically, and with perfect insignifi- 
cance, Orin asense quite diverse from their original and proper meaning, and 
their use in common speech: and that such a necessity as attends the acts of 
men’s will is more properly called certainty, than necessity; it being no other 
than the certain connection between the subject and predicate of the proposition 
which affirms their existence.”—Letter to a Minister of the Church of Scotland. 
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that men are at all hindered by any fatal necessity, from 
doing, and even willing and choosing as they please, with full 
freedom ; yea, with the highest degree of liberty, that ever 
was thought of, or that ever could possibly enter into the 
heart of any man to conceive.” ‘The liberty which Edwards 
advocates, and which he supposes is the highest that can be 
conceived of, is a liberty to do what we will, and to will what 
we please. Should any one ask, whether we can please what 
we please, the very terms of the question would, at once, 
reveal the absurdity of inquiring for any liberty beyond that 
of acting and willing according to our pleasure. The great 
objection brought against this view is, that it does not take 
into consideration the question, how our pleasure comes to be 
as itis? Upon this question, Edwards has clearly expressed 
his views ; but, however it may be settled, it cannot possibly 
affect the nature of liberty. For, whatever it is possible for 
us to be free to do, it is certain we shall never do it till we 
please. And if we are always at liberty to will as we please, 
we have all the liberty we can possibly desire or use. It is 
asked, where, then, is the difference between the freedom of 
men and that of brutes? We reply, the difference is great ; 
the pleasure of the latter is governed by blind instinct ; that 
of the former has reason and conscience to modify and control 
it. Edwards, however, does not consider it essential to free- 
dom, that man should be independent of the Deity. Our 
objects of thought do not come and go at our will. ‘The will 
can have nothing to do with any object, till it is already in 
the conception. A volition to bring it there, impiies that it 
is already there; an effort to dismiss it, implies that we are 
still thinking of it. We may turn our attention to other 
objects and other scenes, which Providence brings before us ; 
these will suggest other trains of thought ; but it will generally 
be found, that the objects of men’s thoughts, and the subjects 
of their wishes, desires, hopes, anxieties and fears, will vary 
according to their varying circumstances, occu pations, pursuits 
and associations in life. But while man ‘is thus, 1 in an im- 
portant sense, dependent on his Creator, he is still free to 
act and will as he pleases. 

In addition to what we have already said, we need offer 
but few remarks upon our author’s professed refutation of 
Edwards’s argument against a self-determining power. We 
would briefly say, that all that is necessary to expose the 
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fallacy of his reasonings here, is to keep in mind the following 
particulars. While Edwards is inquiring for the cause of 
volition, it is for the cause, ground, or reason why the mind 
or agent puts forth one volition rather than another. And, 
if such cause cannot be found, then he would say there is a 
phenomenon without a cause. Whereas, Prof. 'T’. directs his 
arguments against him, as if he inquired for the efficient pro- 
ducing cause ; and he supposes that he has furnished a suffi- 
cient reply, when he assigns the will as that cause. But 
this is answering a very different question from the one pro- 
posed by Edwards ; while the real question is either entirely 
waived, or left without any satisfactory solution. Again ; let 
it be observed, that Edwards uses the term “ contingent,” as 
characterizing either that which is supposed to have no 
cause, or that which is opposed to certainty. In either of 
these senses, he would not admit that any thing is contingent. 
Prof. 'T., on the other hand, employs it to signify that which 
is not self-existent, but which is dependent upon will, either 
human or divine. In this sense, Edwards would admit that 
all things are contingent but God himself. But the most 
important particular to be noticed is, the extraordinary notion 
Prof. 'T. seems to have formed of the will. He makes it the 
“centre of our being,” the “self-conscious doer,” the “ re- 
sponsible personality,” as if it were a kind of agent, having 
power and faculties within itself. If this must be admitted 
as the correct notion of will, it would be equally easy to 
admit a self-determining power. But if this be an assump- 
tion, then all the arguments suspended upon it must be falla- 
cious. Our objections to this notion have been expressed in 
our former article. Edwards’s conception of will is very 
different. It has no self-consciousness ; it is not our person- 
ality, it is not the centre of our being. The agent with him 
is all in all. ‘The mind is the only personality, the only self- 
conscious doer. If this be the correct view, and conscious- 
ness decides that it is, then it will be impossible to overturn 
Edwards’s argument against a self-determining power, unless 
it can be proved, that the faculty can act of itself, without 
being employed by the sentient and intelligent agent. 

As to the argument from the presence of the Deity, it 
should be remembered, that Edwards here undertakes to prove 
the certaimty of all events, from God’s positive foreknowledge 
of all. He advocates no other kind of necessity than the 
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certainty of events, as certainly connected with their causes. 
His argument here could not be conclusive, were he advo- 
cating that absolute and fatal necessity for which infidels 
plead, which no volition or desire could avoid. But as he 
uses the term “ necessity,” as implying only certainty, and 
the term “contingent,” as implying that which is without a 
cause, his argument is unanswerable. If events are contin- 
gent in such a sense as that they are uncertain, then, to say 
that God can foreknow them to be certain, would imply the 
grossest contradiction. ‘ ‘To say,” says Edwards, “ that God 
certainly, and without all conjecture, knows that a thing will 
infallibly be, which, at the same time, he knows to be so 
contingent, that it may possibly not be, is to suppose his 
knowledge inconsistent with itself.’ . . . “It is as much as 
to say, God may know contradictions to be true, for aught 
we know; or that he may know a thing to be certain and at 
the same time know it not to be certain, though we cannot 
conceive how; because he has ways of knowing, which we 
cannot comprehend.” 

The limits of this article will allow us to proceed no farther 
in the examination of Prof. T.’s work. We have been com- 
pelled to notice many things but slightly, and to leave many 
things, deserving of notice, entirely untouched. But we have 
said enough to show the grounds upon which Edwards is 
charged with fatalism and atheism. If, indeed, Edwards has 
taught, that there is no such thing as freedom of will, but 
that volition is caused by motive, just as a wheel is turned by 
water,—that our actions and volitions are not under our own 
control, but are all subject to a fatal and unavoidable neces- 
sity,—that we have no natural ability to do any thing which 
we are not disposed to do, and that the only freedom we have 
is a mere physical liberty to perform those acts, to which a 
necessitated will may determine us,—then we are ready to 
admit, that the above charges are well founded. But we see 
not how one, who professes to set so high an estimate upon 
the piety and talents of Edwards, could really believe, in 
good earnest, that he ever favored such an absurd system. 

Surely those who carefully peruse his work, and especially 
the latter part of it, will have no just grounds for any such 
conclusion. We are perfectly willing to leave it to our 
readers to decide, whether the system of Edwards, as we 
have expounded it, or that of our author, is the more favor- 
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able to infidelity. ‘The only way of escape from fatalism 
and pantheism, left us by the latter, is in a will which deter- 
mines itself, unswayed either by reason or inclination. Now 
it is certain, that many will be dissatisfied with this; some 
will say, that volitions, unprompted either by the intellect or 
the heart, must be unintelligent and senseless acts ; and that, 
if our lives are to be under the control of such random voli- 
tions as these, then we are completely subjected to the do- 
minion of caprice and chance, and are not deserving of the 
name of intelligent beings. Some will also say, if we are 
not accountable for these volitions, which we are induced to 
put forth by the determining power of ab extra influences, 
then all responsibility is at an end, and virtue and vice are 
mere empty and unmeaning names; for all the varied and 
complicated transactions of social and domestic life are but 
the direct or indirect results of the various influences which 
are at work in society. Others will say, that if it is incon- 
sistent with free agency that our volitions should be, in any 
sense, caused by any influences without the will, then it is 
impossible for God himself to control free agents, without 
destroying their freedom ; for if he, by his Spirit, should move 
upon their hearts so as to cause or induce certain volitions, 
then they are treated as machines, and no longer as free 
moral agents. ‘To all these, the only reply this system can 
make, is, you must believe in the self-determining power of 
the will, or you must plunge into the dark and hopeless abyss 
of absolute atheism. And truly there could be little choice 
between atheism, and a system, which, by exempting the 
human will from all control of the intelligence, and subjecting 
it to the dominion of chance, makes virtue and religion impos- 
sible. Edwards, on the other hand, instead of leaving but 
one way of escape, which is, to follow the light of an ignis 
fatuus, shuts up every avenue, and makes it impossible even to 
hew a path from his system into the dark regions of atheism. 
He places all things, not excepting the most secret volitions, 
both of good and evil men, under the absolute control of the 
Deity ; yet he so places the human will under the control of 
the agent’s own intelligence, that the intelligent and sentient 
agent is responsible for every volition he puts forth ; not only 
so, he is responsible for every affection or emotion which has 
a moral character, whether this is the result of a previous 
volition, or is excited instantaneously in view of certain ob- 
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jects. ‘The necessity of human volitions for which Edwards 
pleads, i is not that fatal and unavoidable necessity advocated 
by the infidel; but it is the absolute certainty of volitions, 
when certain feelings and affections are presupposed ; just as 
it is an absolute certainty, that a mother will fly to the relief 
of her child that has fallen into the fire, if it be presupposed 
that she is in her right mind, and has the usual affections of 
a mother. Could we know that she has these feelings, we 
might also know that to fly to her child would be the necessary 
result. Neither Clark nor Cudworth ever raised a pen against 
such necessity as this. Yet these distinguished men do not 
coincide with Edwards in all his views. Edwards would 
sustain Cudworth, where he undertakes “ to discourse against 
the fatal necessity of all actions and events.” He would 
agree with him in saying, that “such necessity, upon what- 
ever grounds or principles maintained, will serve the design 
of atheism, and undermine Christianity and all religion, as 
taking away all guilt and blame, punishment and rewards, 
and plainly rendering a day of judgment ridiculous.”* Yet 
Cudworth would contend, shoulder to shoulder with Edwards, 
for that necessity which consists in the certainty of human 
actions. For he is compelled to admit such a necessity, when 
he comes to meet the infidel argument against prophecy, 
which is drawn from the freedom of the will; as if human 
volitions were so contingent and uncertain, that they could 
not be foreknown as certain. Hence he says, “ yet it is 
certain, that there is not so much contingency in all human 
actions, by reason of this liberty of will, as heretofore was by 
Epicurus, and still is by many, supposed ; it being plain, that 
men act according to an appearance of good; and that, in 
many cases and circumstances, it may be foreknown, without 
any divine revelation, what such or such persons would do. 
As, for example, that a voluptuous person, having a strong 
temptation to satisfy his sensual appetite, and that without 
incurring any inconvenience of shame or punishment, would 
readily close with the same.”+ Clark also says, “‘ moral ne- 
cessity is evidently inconsistent with the most perfect natural 
liberty. For instance, a man entirely free from all pain of 
body and disorder of mind, judges it unreasonable for him to 
hurt or destroy himself ; and being under temptation or external 





* Intellectual System, Vol. I, p. 33. t Ibid., Vol. II, p. 127, 
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violence, he cannot possibly act contrary to his judgment ; not 
because he wants a natural power to do.so, but because it is 
absurd, and mischievous, and morally impossible for him to 
choose to do it. Which is also the very same reason why 
the most perfect rational creatures cannot do evil, not because 
they want natural power to perform the material action, but 
because it is morally impossible, that, with a perfect know- 
ledge of what is best, and without any temptation to evil, 
their will should determine itself to choose and act foolishly 
and unreasonably.” ‘This is precisely the necessity which 
Edwards advocates. ‘“ Yet,” says Clark, “I know the op- 
posers of liberty reply here, that there is no difference between 
natural and moral necessity.”* In this they would be joined 
by some, who now profess to be the advocates of liberty. It 
seems enough, however, to establish the doctrine of fatalism, 
in Prof. 'T’.’s view, that all events, from the beginning to the 
end of time, should be connected in one regular chain of 
causes and effects. But his own doctrine wil! require him to 
acknowledge this; for even volitions, he admits, have their 
cause in the will itself. Some of the causes in this chain, are 
intelligent and accountable beings, who, though the chain 
cannot be broken, are to be held responsible for the links 
which they themselves furnish ; they are responsible for their 
own volitions. Prof. 'T. must have this chain so broken, that 
there will be no connecting link between men’s desires and 
their volitions. Yet, if the chain is broken here, what be- 
comes of responsibility? For how can we be held account- 
able for volitions, which spring neither from our desires, our 
wishes, nor our reason? If the chain of events, extending 
through all time, and, we may say, through all eternity, is to 
be made up of ‘such capricious and unintelligent acts, what 
kind of chain must it be? The links are manufactured 
neither by human nor divine intelligence ; God is dethroned, 
and the reign of chance universally established. Nor will 
Prof. 'T. allow, that even the divine will itself is under the 
control of the divine intelligence. ‘This, too, must determine 
itself, and not be determined by the divine pleasure. He 
blames Edwards for affirming, that “the whole liberty of God 
is contained in this, to do as pleases him ;” and that his 
liberty and sovereignty consist in an ability to do whatever 





* Being and Attributes, p. 208. 
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pleases him. He furthermore says, “ that the divine volitions 
are necessarily determined, Edwards repeatedly affirms, and 
indeed represents, as the great excellency of the divine na- 
ture; because this necessity of determination is laid in the 
infinite wisdom and perfection of his nature.”* This, how- 
ever, Is precisely the necessity which Clark claims for the 
divine volition ; “which,” he says, “ would not suit the pur- 
pose of Spinoza. For this is a necessity, not of nature and 
fate, but of fitness and wisdom,—a necessity consistent with 
the greatest freedom and most perfect choice.”+ But if the 
divine will is not controlled by the divine wisdom and pleas- 
ure, then it must be determined by chance. But if mere 
chance determines the divine will, and this will governs all 
things else, what is this, but to promote chance to the throne 
of the Deity, and proclaim it as the universal sovereign ? 

The following remarks of Cudworth are so applicable to 
this point, that we cannot refrain from submitting them to 
our readers : 


‘‘ Where the atheist takes it for granted, that whosoever asserts a 
God, or a perfect mind, to be the original of all things, does, therefore, 
ipso facto, suppose all things to be well made, and as they should be. 
And this, doubtless, was the sense of all the ancient theologers, how- 
ever some modern theists deviate therefrom; these, concluding the 
perfection of the Deity not at all to consist in goodness, but in power 
and arbitrary will only. As if, to have a will determined by a rule or 
reason of good, were the virtue of weak, impotent, and obnoxious beings 
only, or of such as have a superior over them to give law to them, that 
is, of creatures ; but the prerogative of a Being irresistibly powerful, to 
have a will absolutely indifferent to all things, and undetermined by any 
thing but itself, or to will nothing because it is good, but to make its 
own arbitrary or contingent and fortuitous determination, the sole reason 
of all its actions, nay, the very rule or measure of goodness, justice and 
wisdom itself. And this is supposed by them to be the liberty, sove- 
reignty, and dominion of the Deity. * * But what do these theists 
here else, than, whilst they deny the fortuitous motion of senseless 
matter to be the first original of all things, themselves, in the meantime 
enthrone fortuitousness and contingency in the will of an omnipotent 
Being, and there give it an absolute sovereignty and dominion over all?”’ 
—lIntellectual System, Vol. U, p. 328. 


But we have already transcended the limits we had assigned 
to this article; we should have been glad, had we been able, 
to dwell more upon the religious bearings of the subject we 
have been considering; but we must now satisfy ourselves 
with a brief remark upon a single topic. Should the doctrine 





* Being and Attributes, Vol. I, p. 130. t Ibid., p. 140. 
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of Prof. T. be received, we shall be compelled to modify our 
whole views of the doctrine of regeneration. According to 
this, the Holy Ghost regenerates no man, till the will first 
chooses God and submits to Christ. Prof. 'T. admits, that 
regenerating grace may be bestowed in coincidence with this 
act of the will; but not before it.* If this be true, our hope 
in preaching the gospel is vain ; for when would the depraved 
sinner ever choose God or submit to Christ, until his heart is 
changed by regenerating grace? It is well, however, that 
such questions as these are to be settled, not by metaphysical 
arguments, but by the authority of the word of God. To 
this authority may we ever be willing to bow. 
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DR. OLIN’S TRAVELS. 


Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea and the Holy Land. By 
SrepHen Ourin, D. D. With twelve illustrations on steel. 
In two volumes. New York. Harpers. 1843. pp. 458. 
478. 12mo. 


Fw portions of the earth’s surface have been the scenes 
of more interesting events, than the countries enumerated in 
the work now quoted, and to which we propose to devote a 
few pages. ‘They were the cradle of civilization, Christianity 
and the arts. In Egypt and the Holy Land, some of the 
arts were carried to a degree of excellence, which modern in- 
genuity has never been able to attain. ‘The mechanical skill 
of our artizans has invented no means of elevating to high 
and difficult positions such immense blocks of stone, as are 
found in the construction of the pyramids, and uncovered in 
the massive foundations of the ancient Jewish temple. The 
pigment used by the Egyptians, which, after having been 
exposed to the vicissitudes of climate for thousands of years, 
retains the brilliancy of its coloring as effectually as if it had 
been spread over the walls but yesterday, has never been 





* Being and Attributes, Vol. I11, pp. 273, 290. 
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equalled in our own times.* The remains of architecture and 
sculpture in those regions, of which some are still very perfect, 
exhibit a skill and perseverance, and a spirit capable of over- 
coming obstacles, which cannot be spoken of, except to extort 
from us a meed of praise. It is in Egypt that the antiquary 
finds some of the richest specimens of ancient art. There the 
student of language witnesses the earliest attempts at a written 
communication, detecting in the hieroglyphic symbols the 
transition from the rude pictures of a barbarous people to the 
conventional signs which belong to a period of advanced 
cultivation. ‘There the historian meets with political institu- 
tions, ranks ia society, from the highest to the most abject, a 
system of taxation, government-agents, collecting a revenue 
from the laborious peasantry, manufactures, architectural skill 
and medical knowledge, almost before the light of science had 
begun to shed its radiance over other parts of the earth. 
There, generations of men, thousands of years ago, were em- 
ployed in constructing stupendous monuments of laborious 
perseverance, which are the admiration of every quarter of 
the globe, and of our own age. ‘There God revealed himself 
to the patriarchs of the Jewish nation, and wrought mighty 
miracles for the deliverance of his people; and there, at a 
later period, was the temporary residence of the Son of God. 
The Holy Land is the theatre of all that is most touching 
to the heart of the Christian. ‘There Abraham dwelt as a 
stranger, in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob. ‘There was 
the sanctuary of Israel, to whose sacred shrine the whole 
nation went up three times in the year. There was mount 
Zion, for which David so earnestly breathed forth his pious 
aspirations, and to which the captives in Babylon, with fond 
recollection, lookéd back, as “the joy of the whole earth.” 
The dew of Hermon, the rose of Sharon, and the cedars of 
Lebanon, mingled in every image of refreshment, and beauty, 
and dignity, that lived in their memory and fed their spirits 
during their mournful and tiresome bondage. ‘There, too, 
was the scene of the Saviour’s earthly pilgrimage. Bethle- 
hem, his birth-place, and Nazareth, where he was brought 
up, Cana, where his first miracle was wrought, Bethsaida and 





*It has recently been announced, that an individual has, within a few weeks, 
discovered the ingredients of the Egyptian paint, and reproduced colors of like 
brilliancy. His discovery, however, has not yet borne the test of time. It is not 
the splendor alone, but the durability of the Egyptian colors, that has made them 
an object of interest. 
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Capernaum, where he preached, the blue lake of Galilee, on 
whose turbulent waves he walked, and whose raging he 

calmed, Bethany, where he commened with Lazarus ‘and the 
loving sisters, the brook Cedron, over which he passed in 
going to the mount of Olives, the garden of Gethsemane, 
where he bore our sins upon his heart, till the agonizing view 
drew forth “great drops of blood,” Jerusalem, where he so 
often taught and trod, where he healed the sick, and forgave 
the guilty, and where he was tried, condemned, scourged and 
sentenced, and Calvary, on whose consecrated soil the cross 
was erected upon which he died,—the Redeemer of the lost, 
—all, all are there; not transformed by art, so that they can 
scarcely be recognized ; but as if God had ordained that these 
hallowed places should never change essentially their cherished 
outline, marked by a boldness in their natural features, which 
the sal of man would in vain endeavor to alter. The rocks, 
the hills, the winding paths, the unfenced fields, the blue sea, 
the calm sky, all are the same upon which his eye rested, 
who was “ God, manifest in the flesh.” From the mountain 
where he had appointed, the Lord Jesus ascended to heaven ; 
and in Jerusalem, on the day of Pentecost, the Holy Spirit, 
according to his promise, was shed forth in a miraculous 
manner upon the apostles. It is no wonder that the Christian 
contemplates, with peculiar interest, that birth-place of his 
religion and his hopes; and that travellers have turned with 
special regards to the minutest objects in Palestine. Every 
thing there is consecrated ; not as the battle-plains of Greece, 
its mountains, its vales, its narrow passes, and its seas are 
consecrated,—to the scholar only,—but to all. The most 
illiterate believer in Christianity, in every portion of the earth, 
has personal interest, as it were, in the Holy Land, and hears 
with gladness of spirit, all that can be said of its past and 
present condition. It is the home, appropriate to the medi- 
tations of every one who loves to dwell upon Christ and the 
work of redemption. 

In accordance with this feeling, no regtons have been more 
frequently or thoroughly explored, than Egypt and Palestine. 
Like the Scriptures, they are to every traveller, fields, ever 
welcome and ever fresh in interest. ‘The one illustrates the 
Old ‘Testament, and the other, the New. Religion and re- 
ligious feeling have hallowed them both. Modern travellers 
and journalists have rightly inferred, from their own emotions, 
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the disposition of the public mind; and while they have 
gratified themselves by visiting those countries, they have 
sought to gratify the community by accounts of them, sure of 
finding readers to peruse their works, and Christian hearts to 
open for them an easy access to all circles, in which books 
are appreciated and religion loved. The last few years have 
furnished us an extraordinary number of publications pertain- 
ing to these countries ; each, marked by its peculiar charac- 
teristics ; most, by their peculiar excellences; some, by 
undeniable faults. ‘T'wo classes of men only are fitted to travel 
in Egypt and Palestine, and write an account of their inves- 
tigations for the edification of others,—truly literary men, and 
enlightened Christians. ‘They alone are well-informed as to 
the proper aims of travelling, and the objects worthy of ex- 
amination. And they alone, with a dignity befitting their 
theme, guide us from one place of interest to another, in- 
structing and gratifying us by communicating information 
which the Christian spirit loves to receive, or adapted to meet 
the wants and to satisfy the appetite of the literary inquirer. 
The truth of this opinion has been shown by the flippant and 
disgusting air of a few books of travels in those countries, 
which have detailed the frivolities of journeying, much more 
than the serious views of interesting and grave realities, which 
we chiefly desire. They may serve a good purpose in 
aiding the approach of a siesta, but are unworthy the perusal 
of men, who seek sound instruction. We can easily tolerate 
occasional descriptions of the perils and pleasures of the way. 
We love, indeed, those episodes which give variety and live- 
liness to a narrative, and exhibit the character and manners 
of the people of distant and strange climes. But, when that 
which should be subordinate is made the chief, we are no 
longer pleased. We care little for what is accidental and of 
mere momentary importance. In a book, we demand that 
which is worthy to be preserved, and read, and referred to, in 
all future time,—as adding to the valuable treasures of human 
knowledge, to the means of sound criticism, to the satisfaction 
of a grasping intellect, to the true illumination of a capacious 
and well-trained mind. It is a misfortune, that our books of 
travels are not often new. Few writers take up and treat 
largely the topics which their predecessors had left deficient, 
and, at the same time, pass carelessly over those on which 
others had been sufficiently minute. Each successive work, 
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instead of being an advance upon those which had gone 
before on the same topic, is but a repetition of the same state- 
ments, with only a slight variation of language. ‘They are 
not descriptions of any thing new; but of the impression made 
by well-known objects upon new minds. We find in them 
all the same lying, cheating Bedouins, the same cowardly 
Mohammedans, the same time-serving muleteers, the same 
camel-paths, the same pitching and unpitching of tents, and 
the same tales of robbers, fraud and redress. 

But Dr. Olin is not to be ranked indiscriminately among 
the mass of incompetent travellers and journalists. He pro- 
ceeded with the eye both of a learned man and a Christian ; 
and especially as a Christian, he has endeavored to solve 
questions on biblical topics, which will ever make his volumes 
acceptable. ‘This is the most striking feature of his book. 
In pursuing his task, he has often made observations which 
show, that, while he was competent to decide what objects 
possess the highest interest, he was also able to form an in- 
dependent judgment on points in respect to which servile 
submission to others would have led him to settle upon erro- 
neous opinions. ‘Though in feeble health, he made many 
laborious excursions, for the purpose of examining for himself 
places hallowed by sacred associations. While his volumes 
contain many of the mere incidents of journeying, and much 
that has already appeared in similar publications, biblical 
scholars are under much obligation to him for the attention 
which he has given to scripture-geography, and for the 
Christian air which pervades his work. Some things which 
he has recorded are presented in new lights; so that, if not 
new, they have a freshness about them, which causes us to 
read them with pleasure. Indefatigable travellers have so 
thoroughly examined every nook of Palestine, that wholly 
new statements can scarcely be expected. Every rock, and 
hill, and path, and valley, and narrow defile, every church, 
and mosque, and piece of carved work, have so often been 
visited and described, that if the attainment of entire newness 
were to be the condition of a man’s writing a book on Egypt 
and the Holy Land, no more books would be written. 

It is nearly four years since Dr. O. engaged in the tour, of 
which his work gives an account. He sailed from Athens 
for Alexandria, Dec. 19, A. D. 1839, and performed the tour 
described in about five months. Objects, interesting to the 
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antiquarian and the Christian, began to appear from the moment 
of his reaching Alexandria. Africa itself, indeed, is a region 
of no small interest to the antiquarian, the philanthropist, or 
the Christian. When we contemplate that quarter of the 
globe, as it is,—in its poverty, illiteracy and degradation,— 

and remember what it once was,—the home of early civiliza- 
tion, the favored dwelling-place of the sciences and arts, the 
scene of apostolic iabors and successes, where more than four 
hundred and fifty bishops and thirty thousand churches* once 
attested the hold which Christianity had taken of the popular 
mind,—we cannot avoid those melancholy reflections which 
are forced upon our attention, on the transiency of man and 
his works. We look in Egypt almost in vain for civilization, 
except an imported civilization, sparingly propagated, within 
the sphere of influence of foreign colonists. In the age of 
Augustine, the light of the gospel shone upon an extent of 
country, reaching more than two thousand miles from the 
Atlantic, eastward, and from the Mediterranean two hundred 
and even five hundred miles into the interior.t Now no 
ancient churches remain in their purity, if at all; and com- 
paratively a few only have been raised up on the whole con- 
tinent, by infinite labor, under the eye of missionaries residing 
at various points along the coast. ‘The only relics of the 
magnificent city, which was the admiration of antiquity, 
are two solitary obelisks,—Pompey’s Pillar and Cleopatra’s 
Needle. The half a million inhabitants, who once swarmed 
in every street and square, are now reduced to a few thou- 
sands. ‘The library of 700,000 volumes, once the wonder of 
the world, is now burned to ashes, or scattered to the winds. 
The Christian bishops have ceased to have successors. 
The poets, and astronomers, and medical men, the sculptors, 
and architects, and painters, live only in the memorials of 
their skill, which curiosity has spared, and the tooth of time 
has forborne to devour. In many cases, the tempest from the 
desert has covered their former dwelling-places with heaps 
of sand; and splendid but vacant tombs give indistinct and 
disputed information that they once were. Such is human 
greatness! How vain the boast of national prosperity, or 
learning, or advancement, in a world where man is so frail, 
and his ability to resist the progress of decay and death 





* Observations upon the Peloponnesus and Greek Islands, by R. Anderson, 
p. 22, t Ibid. 
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so small! What a lesson does Alexandria furnish, on the 
evanescence of created glory! A complete development of 
the causes of this immense decline would probably reveal not 
only a series of political errors, proving gradually fatal to the 
prosperity of the country, but also the undoubted truth, that 
the judgments of God may be expécted to descend on a 
corrupt church, until, if it remain corrupt, its candlestick is 
finally removed out of its place. God is interested in the 
religious affairs of men. Beacons are erected along the 
whole path of the world’s history, showing his approbation of 
goodness and integrity, and his abhorrence of error and sin. 
Alexandria is surrounded by a high wall, the work of the 
Saracens, and built about 600 years ago. ‘The houses of the 
native population, which are generally poor and mean, are 
constructed of stone and bricks, dug up from the ruins of the 
ancient city. At the beginning of the present century, it 
had become a wretched Arab village, containing only seven 
or eight thousand inhabitants. But under the influence of 
Mohammed Ali, who has introduced many modern improve- 
ments and patronized foreign artizans, it has increased in 
population, and bids fair to regain much of its ancient com- 
mercial importance. A large part of the soil of Egypt 
belongs to the pacha; and, as in the days of Joseph and the 
Pharaoh who reigned at that remote period, the cultivator 
pays a fixed amount, commonly a share of the crop, annually, 
for the use of the land. ‘The amount paid is from $1,50 to 
$2,50 per acre,—a sum sufficiently exorbitant, when it is 
considered, that the tax-gatherer and other subordinate officers 
add to it fees as large as they dare to exact, for their ser- 
vices,—and in a country where the laborer often gets no 
more than one piaster,—less than five cents,—per day. A 
great number of the people are withdrawn from the pursuits 
of agriculture, the great source of a nation’s prosperity and 
the surest basis of its wealth,—to supply the army of the 
pacha, or to labor in his manufactories ; while those who are 
not so withdrawn, are discouraged by exorbitant taxation, or 
by the insecurity of the fruits of their toil, from embarking 
largely in the cultivation of the land. Besides, the attach- 
ment of the people to ancient modes of cultivation, and their 
unwillingness to adopt any improvements from other nations, 
serve as a barrier to the highest success in this department of 
labor. It is astonishing that the pacha himself has departed 
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so far from the spirit of eastern nations as to patronize, to an 
almost unlimited extent, European improvements. 

After leaving Alexandria, Dr. O. proceeded by the canal 
to Cairo, the centre of Egypt. In one direction, the sands 
of the desert come up to its very walls. The tall minarets 
of its mosques present an imposing appearance to one ap- 
proaching the city, resembling a forest of masts. They are 
“circular in form, tall, slender and graceful ; perfectly white, 
and usually surmounted with a gilded crescent, which, in the 
clear sky of Egypt, seems to blaze in the rays of the sun. 
‘Two or three light galleries run around at different elevations, 
to which there is an ascent by a winding staircase within. 
Here the muezzin takes his lofty station, when he chants the 
call to prayers.” The suburbs of the city, on the side to- 
wards the Nile, westward, are exceedingly beautiful. You 
pass through long rows of evergreen trees, with the intervals 
filled up by cultivated fields and luxuriant gardens ; and fine 
villas are every where embowered among the verdure. But, 
in going out of the city, on the opposite side, you are in the 
desert. No trees nor cultivated fields are to be seen. ‘The 
sands from the wilderness have carried sterility to the very 
gates. 

This region, however, has been devoted to the burial of 
the dead. Here the tombs of the lofty and the low, for more 
than a thousand years, have been accumulating. A little 
farther into the desert is the splendid burial-ground of the 
Mamelukes, and still more remote, the tombs of the Caliphs. 
Upon this city of the dead, much wealth and architectural 
skill have been lavished. Some of the structures are formed 
to answer the double purpose of tombs for the dead and 
mosques for the devotions of the living. They are built of 
hewn stone, beautifully white, with the alternate layers 
painted red. Some of them cover more than an acre of 
ground. Our author, in speaking of the absence of all vege- 
tation from this necropolis, remarks, that trees and verdure, 
to his taste, would spoil the effect. ‘They are,” he says, 
“befitting decorations for the haunts of the living; but for a 
habitation of the dead, there is no place like the desert, no 
adorning comparable to the dreary sands.” He adds, “I 
have spent thoughtful and pleasant hours in the cemetery of 
Pére la Chaise ; but after visiting the tombs of the Mamelukes 
and Caliphs, I shall always think its delicious walks and shady 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXI. 52 
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bowers out of taste. ‘They do not harmonize with the scene. 
They interfere with the moral and truth of the place and its 
associations.” 

We have no disposition to find fault with the taste of Dr. 
O., or to accuse him of any deficiency of judgment, because 
his views, in this respect, differ from our own. But, in this 
particular, we must confess, that his opinion impresses us as 
not a little singular, and at variance, so far as we know, with 
the taste of most cultivated persons. We had supposed, that 
almost the spontaneity of mere instinct directed men to 
choose a place for their sepulchres, wherever it could be done, 
among green trees and flowery fields ; and that the waste and 
desolate aspect of many of our places of repose for the dead 
was to be attributed not so much to the preferences of the 
living, as to the supposed pressure of other duties, preventing 
them from turning any attention to the abodes of the departed. 
If the Egyptians selected the desert for their tombs, it might 
be partly from the necessities of their situation. ‘The city, 
when in its best days it numbered a vast population, scarcely 
afforded space within its enclosure for the sepulchres of the 
dead. The rich alluvial soil towards the Nile, as it was liable 
to be annually overflowed to an unlimited extent, would be 
naturally deemed but an insecure resting-place for the bones 
of the loved and honored. It is possible, that in the process 
of years, the sands of the desert may have encroached upon 
the region of verdure on the opposite side, and been driven 
up to the barrier which the walls of the city opposed to their 
desolating drifts ; so that while the burial-places, as they now 
appear, stand in solitude, where no vestige even of vegetable 
life cheers the gloom of the scene, originally green fields, and 
fruitful trees, and flowery pastures might have bloomed and 
brightened around them. Or, if this were not the case, the 
Egyptian nobles and their oppressors, by a mental conformation 
peculiar to themselves, or by habits springing from early and 
enduring associations, might select such desolate places for the 
erection of their mausolea, where they might sleep in lonely 
dignity and quietness, maintaining, even in death, the proud 
desire to rest in sublime separation from their fellow-men. So 
the eagle, soaring above the sphere where common warblers 
roam, and disdaining the cultivated garden, the green forest, 
the lowly valley, and the luxuriant hill-side, builds his eyrie 
in the recesses of some barren cliff, where man cannot climb, 
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and to which the lower ranks of the feathered creation have 
no wish to aspire. A desire to imitate the great, or, perhaps, 
the necessities of their location, might have led the common 
people to seek their final repose in the neighborhood of the 
wealthy and the powerful. But nature, it seems to us, points 
to another and far different choice. When Abraham pur- 
chased for a burying-place, the field of Ephron, which was 
in Macpelah, it is expressly said, that the field, and the cave 
which was therein, and all the trees that were in the field 
that were in all the borders round about, were made sure to 
him,—a fact which shows the value set by Abraham upon a 
rural cemetery. (Gen. 23: 17.) Joseph had hewn out his 
sepulchre in a garden, and in that garden Jesus was laid. 
(John 19: 41, 42.) Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, was buried 
under an oak. (Gen. 35: 8.) Manasseh was buried in the 
garden of his own house; and Amon, in his sepulchre in, the 
garden of Uzza. (2 Kings 21: 18, 26.) Saul and his sons 
were buried under a tree in Jabesh. (1 Sam. 31: 13.) The 
Egyptians had a burial-place surrounded by trees, near lake 
Acherusia. ‘The Greeks adorned the Ceramicus in a manner 
worthy of those who had deserved well of their country. 
The ancient Germans buried their dead in groves consecrated 
by the priests. ‘The Moravians form their cemeteries into 
gardens, and beautifully denominate them friedhof, field of 
peace. There is a Catholic grave-yard in Minich, where 
every grave is covered with a bed of flowers. Gloomy views 
of death, which regard it as the cutting off of hope, and 
happiness, and life, may meet their counterpart in scenes of 
barrenness. If death be only the ruin of all that we love and 
cherish, then a fruitless and sandy desert, whose wastes will 
never produce any vegetation, may be a meet image of it. 
There may be harmony between the emblem and the reality. 
But this is not a Christian view of death. We cannot look 
upon it as an eternal sleep. We shall rise again; and it 
seems to us meet to accumulate around the domains of death 
the symbols of immortality. Our flesh shall rest in hope ; 
and the budding tokens of future beauty and glory, springing 
up around the tombs of our repose, impress us as delightfully 
harmonizing “ with the moral and the truth of the place and 
its associations.” 

We are pleased to notice, that Dr. O., in a later portion of 
his route, saw in the Mohammedan burial-ground, just with- 
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out the walls of Jerusalem, and on the brow of the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, evidences of the existence of the better taste 
which we advocate. ‘Urns, and other vessels, of glass and 
earthenware, containing bouquets of flowers, or merely water, 
were placed upon several of the simple monuments.” 

Heliopolis, the On of the Scriptures, has no monument of 
its existence now standing, except a single obelisk of red 
granite. Its height is variously estimated by travellers. Dr. 
QO. puts it at between sixty and seventy feet. Niebuhr says 
it is fifty-eight feet above the surface of the earth. It is sup- 
posed to have been erected during the reign in which Joseph 
came to Egypt, about B. C. 1740. It has suffered little 
from the ravages of time. The polish is still perfect, and the 
sculptured signs and figures fresh and intact. It was the seat 
of the worship of the sun; and the names On, Heliopolis, 
Beth-shemesh and Ain-shems, by each of which it is known, 
all have reference to this fact. 

One of the most interesting scenes witnessed by Dr. O. 
while in Egypt, was the petrified forest. We extract his 
description of it, entire: 


‘*7 made another interesting excursion to what is called the Petrified 
Forest. It is in the desert, east of Cairo, and distant six or seven miles. 
The ride, upon donkeys, requires about two hours. Here is a valley of 
sand, which, with the sides of the adjacent hills, is covered with prostrate 
trees in a state of petrifaction. I walked over an extent of perhaps two 
hundred acres, without, however, reaching the limit of this interesting 
field. 

‘* The trees are, of course, all prostrate. They are of various sizes, 
from three or four inches to nearly three feet in diameter. They are 
in fragments, none of which are more than five or six feet in length. It 
is dificult to conjecture, what was the state of this forest when the work 
of transformation commenced. Some trees were evidently in a state of 
partial decomposition, which was arrested by the petrifaction. From 
the appearance of several fragments, we should be led to conclude, that 
a violent tempest had but recently overthrown a forest of living trees, 
when the transition commenced. The fractures in many specimens 
were evidently made when the timber was green, and petrifaction 
ensued before any change had occurred from decay or other causes. 
From the appearance of many other fragments, we should draw the 
inadmissible inference, that the petrifaction had occurred while the tree 
was yet standing, and that the fractures were produced by the fall. 
They all have the appearance of having been made subsequent to the 
transformation, exhibiting no splinters and ligneous projections, but 
even surfaces, or nearly so. Many pieces have the bark perfectly 
preserved: on others it is partially decayed. One specimen which I 
brought away was part of a large hollow tree. 
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‘‘Others have portions of the limbs remaining, still attached to the 
trunk. Some of these trees seem to have been torn up by violent 
winds, and the roots as well as trunk are petrified. Few remain entire, 
portions of them having been removed by the curious, or to be used for 
the purposes of building, &c. ‘The fragments of one large trunk have 


all been spared, and they are together about eighty feet in length, by a 
diameter of two feet. 


‘** Considerable physical changes must have taken place since this 
forest was transformed into stone. ‘The valley which it occupies is a 
good deal higher than that of the Nile, and the hill sides, which are 
covered with these petrifactions, are at least twenty or thirty feet above 
the valley. Were these hills, as well as the valley, inundated at the 
time of the transformation? In returning to Cairo, I saw many similar 
fragments scattered upon the desert. ‘They may have been removed to 
their present location; but more probably were produced on the spot, 
by the same agency to which the forest owes its transformation. ‘The 
great number, as well as the wide diffusion of *hese fragments, would 
seem to favor this supposition. ‘There are two other petrified forests, 
five or six miles farther in the desert, in the same direction. ‘They are 
more extensive than the one described ; but as they are said to exhibit 
only the same appearances with that described above, I did not visit 
them. I selected and brought away some valuable specimens, designed 
for cabinets in the United States.’’ 

Dr. O. was now in the region of the pyramids, within a 
few miles of them, and, of course, visited them. Chateau- 
briand did not visit them; but requested a friend who did so, 
to inscribe his name in a suitable position. ‘There are, in 
this spot, about ten miles west of the Nile, three principal 
pyramids. ‘The most gigantic is called Cheops, the tallest 
structure by human hands known to be in existence. It is 
believed to be 24 feet higher than the vast edifice of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, and 117 feet above the highest point of 
St. Paul’s at London.* It covers a little less than thirteen 
acres of ground, and is composed of 202 tiers of square 
blocks of limestone, varying in thickness from less than two 
to four feet. The stones, as you ascend, gradually diminish 
in size, and the grain or texture of the stone becomes more 
and more compact and consolidated. The cement, by 
which the layers are connected, is harder than the stone 
itself. ‘There is a level area of about thirty feet square 
upon the top, formed, perhaps, by the displacement of a few 
layers of stone which belonged to the structure in its entire 
state. On this area, ambitious travellers, m great numbers, 
have chiselled their names. Dr. Mott remarks, among the 
names actually found inscribed there, are several as early as 





* Mott’s Travels in Europe and the East, p. 355. 
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the tenth century, and in every intervening period up to the 
present time. At the height of sixteen courses, there is an 
entrance into the interior of the pyramid. Several difficult 
and obscure passages lead to a large room, which is called 
the king’s chamber. It is 37 feet 3 inches long, 17 feet 2 
inches wide, and about 20 feet high. It is lined throughout 
with slabs of red granite, highly polished, each stone reaching 
from the floor to the ceiling, and both the latter composed of 
similar slabs. ‘The ceiling is formed by nine of these 
massive slabs. In the middle of the spacious room stands a 
sarcophagus of the same material, partially embedded in the 
floor. It is upwards of seven feet long, and its depth and 
breadth are each more than three feet. It must have been 
placed there when the pyramid was built, as the introduction 
of it afterwards is an absolute impossibility. Such is the 
magnitude of the Cheops, that, as Dr. Mott observes, “there 
is full space enough, without weakening its structure, for 
3700 chambers of equally roomy dimensions with the sarco- 
phagus chamber described.” ‘This pyramid was built, 
according to Wilkinson, in the year 2123 B.C., and was, 
doubtless, designed as the sepulchre of some ancient king, 
or, in general, as the royal burying-place. Herodotus says 
that it has been supposed to contain the bones of Cheops ; 
and that another one near it contains the bones of Cephrenes, 
his brother and successor. ‘The same ancient writer, whose 
testimony concerning matters of fact, has, in most cases, been 
found to endure the test of examination, informs us, that 
100,000 men worked without interruption for twenty years, 
in building this enormous pyramid, and that Cheops became 
an object of hatred to his people on this account. But late 
writers regard it as certain, that the pyramids bearing the 
names of Cheops and Cephrenes were never built by them. 
Belzoni found in Cephrenes, the second of the pyramids, the 
skeleton of a cow, or some similar animal of the same species, 
preserved with great care. ‘The pyramids are about forty in 
number, and all in the region of central Egypt. Various 
tombs and mausolea are found in their neighborhood. Some 
of them consist of several rooms, in which human skeletons 
are generally found. 

‘*'The object for which the pyramids were constructed, has given 


rise to much learned controversy, without leading to any conclusions 
that have proved generally satisfactory. It seems yet to be doubted, 
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whether they were built for tombs, temples, or the depositories of royal 
treasures. I possess no competency to decide antiquarian questions ; 
but Iam unable to participate in the prevailing doubts with regard to 
this subject. The pyramids are surrounded by tombs, and other 
receptacles of the dead. The largest of them contains a sarcophagus, 
which was certainly placed in the apartment it now occupies, before the 
completion of the edifice. The rest have similar passages and chambers, 
and a general resemblance prevails among them all, which demonstrates 
a common design. ‘The Egyptians are known to have bestowed the 
utmost care upon the remains of the dead; and the sentiment or super- 
stition, which led to the erection of the humbler tombs that cover the 
desert, would naturally incline a monarch of absolute power and unlim- 
ited resources to secure his memory from oblivion, or his ashes from 
profanation, by more imposing and less perishable structures. The size 
and sumptuousness of the pyramids is no objection to the theory which 
presumes that they were only used as cemeteries. ‘There is nothing in 
the construction to indicate that they were designed for treasuries, 
temples, or astronomical observatories. ‘They have no fitness for these 
purposes. If, in some of their arrangements, they appear as little 
adapted to the objects of a cemetery, the objection is, in this case, 
answered by the fact, that they are known to have been so employed ; 
while there is no proof, direct or indirect, that they had ever any con- 
nection, actual or intended, with the other objects supposed.”’ 


The grottoes of Eilethyia, which Dr. Olin visited in 
descending the Nile, are the tombs of the ancient inhabitants 
of Egypt. ‘They are chambers or horizontal excavations in 
the side of the mountain, of which the largest are thirty or 
forty feet in length, and twelve or fifteen in width and height. 
They contain deep pits for mummies, sunk perpendicularly 
in the floor. But the grottoes derive their chief interest from 
the sculpture and paintings which cover every part of their 
walls. ‘They contain representations of scenes in the com- 
mon life of the early Egyptians, of great value on account of 
the light which they shed upon the customs and pursuits of 
generations long since forgotten. Dr. O. describes these 
representations in detail. ‘They exhibit the various processes 
of agriculture, from the ploughing to the harvest of various 
fruits, the vintage, bird-catching, fishing, culinary operations, 
high life, a banquet, music, and, finally, the operation of 
embalming the dead, and a funeral procession. The rude- 
ness of the execution establishes the high antiquity of the 
performance. Painting, however, was among the earliest of 
the arts. It existed among the nations of Canaan, before 
the occupancy of the soil by the Israelites. God commanded 
that, on coming into the land, they should destroy all the 
pictures and molten images of the inhabitants. (Num. 33: 


52.) 
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It is a remarkable fact, in the character of the ancient 
Egyptians, that the image of death seemed always to ‘hover 
before them. A mummy was usually placed in the corner 
of the room at their feasts. It is evident, from what has been 
said of the pyramids, that much of their time was occupied, 
either in erecting those stupendous structures or humbler 
monuments for the dead, or in carving and embellishing 
obelisks, columns, statues, vases and coffins. ‘They lived, as 
it were, only to honor the dead. While almost every memo- 
rial pertaining to them as living men has passed away, the 
memorials of their dead survive. We are met, in their 
deserts, not by their efforts to sustain and adorn life, but to 
erect a barrier against the oblivion produced by death. 
Grieved by the transiency of man, they sought to transmit 
his works, and his body, though a casket bereft of its jewel, 
to immortality. But the pyramids which they erected have 
proved inadequate to the purpose for which they designed 
them. ‘They may have preserved the embalmed body or 
the whitened bones; but none can tell, except for the place 
where they are found, whether the decaying relics belonged 
to lord or beggar, prince or slave. In gazing upon those 
stately piles, we acknowledge, that there was somewhere a 
mind to devise, energy to enforce, and resources to execute. 
But when we ask the stupendous monuments to inform us, in 
the briefest manner, who were their projectors, and why they 
were reared, echo sends back no response, but the unsatis- 
factory repetition.—‘ who” and “why?” It was many 
ages before learned men were raised up to decipher the 
mysterious figures sculptured on every obelisk, pillar and 
coffin. And after the hidden tokens had been read, how 
little did they illuminate us! How few items did they give 
us of the biography of the dead! How small a chapter did 
they present, illustrative of the history of the world! The 
pyramids themselves, those lone monuments standing in 
stately and solemn grandeur amid desert sands, without 
inscription, without a written chronicle, without a living 
tenant, read off, in their gigantic eloquence, the history of 
Egypt as it was,—of its resources, its population, its business, 
its architecture, its sciences, its arts, its skill, its religion, its 
manners, its thoughts. ‘The end for which those men of an- 
cient generations erected their structures has been completely 
defeated. ‘The memorial has awakened more interest than 
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the achievements of the man whom it was intended to 
commemorate. Learned investigations are undertaken in 
reference to the tomb; and we have ceased to inquire, who 
inhabits it? ‘They thirsted for immortality, the natural heri- 
tage of the human spirit. But they sought it in the region 
of decay. ‘They erected their monuments less to life than 
to death. And while the monuments remain, the record of 
those who reared them has perished. Happy is the world in 
this modern age, in which life and immortality are brought to 
light through the gospel ! 

But we must not linger any longer on these themes. 
Egypt is not distinguished alone for its monuments to the 
dead. One of the most splendid objects visited by Dr. O., 
was the temple of Carnac. ‘This temple covers nearly ten 
acres of ground, and exhibits, in every part, the most won- 
derful magnificence. Hieroglyphic inscriptions and historical 
paintings appear upon every part where they could be placed, 
within and without ; and though the building of the temple 
is set at nearly 2000 years before the Christian era, the 
sculpture is in the most perfect preservation, and the lustre 
of the painting, undiminished. ‘The whole region of ancient 
Thebes, the No of the Scriptures, is covered by remains of 
sacred structures. Sphinxes of colossal dimensions guard 
the approaches; massive pillars still stand on their ancient 
pedestals, or lie upon the earth, mutilated by their fall, and 
partly concealed under rubbish. Immense statues attest the 
advancement of the-art of sculpture in ancient Egypt. The 
vocal Memnon, sixty feet high in his sitting posture, may 
well be regarded as one of the wonders of the world. ‘Time 
and hard usage have done much injury to this celebrated 
pile; but it stands as it has stood, hundreds, if not thousands 
of years, while changes have been constantly transpiring on 
the earth, and many generations of men have passed away. 
Monuments to the dead and temples for religious worship are 
the chief memorials of Egypt,-as it was. ‘They are the only 
attractions to curious travellers, But it is remarkable that a 
nation, whose skill was once so transcendent, should have 
fallen into so deep degradation, that in the most common 
trades they are now mere bunglers. ‘The fact is a sufficient 
commentary on the influence of bad government, and 
Mohammedan superstition. Oppression and irreligion have 
driven civilization backwards. If their advancement had not 
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been checked, when the nation was in its best estate, the 
banks of the Nile might now have nourished one of the most 
wealthy and powerful governments upon earth. ‘Their com- 
merce might have extended to all seas, their authority might 
have been felt over the whole continent on which they dwelt, 
and the influence of the gospel of peace, stretching from east 
to west, and penetrating far to the south, might have scattered 
the elements of spiritual fertility far and wide. Many causes 
have, doubtless, contributed to their debasement. ‘The 
civilization, whose existence might be inferred from their 
magnificent remains, may have been only partial. The 
mental grasp, the capability of originating and comprehending 
great ideas, and of carrying into execution gigantic plans, 
may have been confined to a few master-minds, instead of 
reaching down into all the ranks of society. ‘The common 
people might have wrought the stones to be set in the 
stupendous pyramids, wholly unconscious of the ultimate 
result. Or, perhaps, the nature of their structures is itself a 
key to their downfall. ‘The national mind, turned in upon 
itself, and withdrawn from enterprises which benefit society 
and ennoble the soul, by a natural process deteriorated. 
T'wo ideas absorbed their whole energy ; one related to the 
exterior appliances of religious worship; the other, to the 
disposal of the dead. ‘They felt the evil influence of 
confinement to so narrow a circle. They became meagre 
in spirit. Their ingenuity, forced to operate within so 
contracted a field, was enervated by want of scope. Com- 
merce with other nations nearly ceased ; the impulse arising 
from the contact of dissimilar minds was cut off; there was 
no foreign demand for the products of their skill, and, at last, 
little stimulus to the exercise of it, except the oppression of 
the more powerful. ‘The people became contented to 
admire the works of former ages, without any effort to 
emulate them. ‘The government felt the evil fruits of the 
depressed condition of the people. In an attempt to relieve 
itself by excessive taxation, it increased the evil; and the 
demands of the public treasury, together with the insecurity 
of property, brought the nation into a state of universal 
discouragement and depression. 

We have heard that within a few years, Mohammed Ali 
has undertaken, in a very energetic manner, to introduce 
European reforms into Egypt. Many of his enterprises have 
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been highly successful ; and, in themselves considered, are well 
adapted to resuscitate the fortunes of that fallen country. 
But his reforms are introduced in an oriental, not in a republi- 
can spirit. Overlooking, or scorning, the great established prin- 
ciples of political economy, he pursues his course of improve- 
ment through the old highway of oppression,—compelling free 
men to labor for the replenishing of the royal coffers, instead 
of setting before them inducements,—in the form of security of 
property, liberal wages, the opportunity of amassing wealth, 
greater personal freedom, and the like,—to labor cheerfully, 
at the same time, for the good of the country, and for their 
own. ‘This alone can raise the nation from a kind of infancy 
and semi-barbarism, to the rank of men and citizens, con- 
firmed by self-respect, and happy in the noble and conscious 
dignity of the wise, the honored, and the free. 

We have not space to speak in detail of the public works 
undertaken by Mohammed Ali. It is sufficient to say, that, 
by the construction of the Mahmoudieh canal, he has under- 
taken to restore to Alexandria its ancient commercial import- 
ance. Manufactories of cotton and woollen goods, silk, red 
caps, cordage, saltpetre and powder, cannon and small arms, 
sugar, indigo, and oil, have been established. ‘These are all 
government monopolies ; the people are prohibited, under se- 
vere penalties, from undertaking to produce any article which is 
furnished by the imperial manufactories. The establishments 
are conducted by the natives, under the superintendence of . 
Europeans. A large number of schools have been instituted, 
chiefly, however, with reference to the supply of the army. 
There are about 10,000 boys under instruction, who are all 
taught, lodged, sustained and paid at the expense of the viceroy. 
But the most distinguished graduates of the Egyptian schools 
prove themselves incapable of assuming the office of teachers 
to their countrymen ; and European professors are, of neces- 
sity, retained at an immense expense. Dr. O. gives the fol- 
lowing summary of his views of the character and influence of 
Mohammed Ali: 


‘‘T have at different times, during the progress of this journey, spoken 
freely of the government of Mohammed Ali, and in the present chapter 
have treated of the different features and results of his policy, at greater 
length and in more detail. From all that I have been able to observe, 
or learn from others, I am constrained to believe that his entire system 
and administration is more tyrannical and oppressive, than any with 
which history has made us acquainted, either in ancient or modern times. 
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I was his unqualified admirer, before I visited Egypt; and the prospect 
of seeing, with my own eyes, the magic improvements with which his 
creative genius and enlightened policy were enriching and beautifying 
this classic land, threw an attraction over my contemplated tour, only 
inferior to that which it borrowed from the associations that cluster 
around the pyramids. During my journey on the Nile, and my sojourn 
in Alexandria and Cairo, I was a careful observer, and diligent inquirer, 
and | have expressed above the conclusions which I have thus been led 
to form. Were I required to particularize a single advantage which 
the people of Egypt have received from this great reformer, I should be 
at a loss to mention one. He has built many magnificent edifices, has 
introduced schools; revived commerce; created manufactures; an 
army, and a navy. He has shown a vast genius, and mighty energies ; 
but every one of his improvements, and every display of his gigantic 
talents, has entailed additional and more grievous burdens upon the 
country, till at length the inevitable exhaustion has ensued, and re-action 
is taking place. Population has diminished under the conscription ; the 
revenues have fallen off through the natural operation of monopolies ; 
and agriculture is failing for want of hands. ‘The immense creations of 
the pacha remain ; his palaces, his factories, his arsenals, his navy and 
army, to press upon the resources of the country, with increasing and 
ruinous severity, and ultimately to perish for want of the support which 
Egypt, however oppressed and robbed, can by no possibility be made 
to yield them. 

‘* The policy of the pacha is exclusively selfish ; it means only his 
own aggrandizement. The éléves of his schools are never found 
dispensing light or healing in the villages. ‘The savans whom he has 
imported from Europe in such numbers, teach no philosophy for the 
people. They have studied only to give the comprehension, and unity, 
and details, which the rude genius of the pacha was incompetent to 
impart to a system, made so effective and terrible by his barbarian 
energy. ‘The blindest infidel may see in the present condition of the 
country, the literal fulfilment of prophecy,—‘ the basest of kingdoms,’ 
diminished, doomed, ‘no more to rule over the nations.’ 

‘* In the mean time, the moral influences of the pacha’s administration 
are only beginning to develop themselves. ‘The tendencies are observ- 
able enough, but it is impossible to conjecture what may be the final 
results upon the people of Egypt. It is universally asserted by intelli- 
gent residents, that their morals have deteriorated, and their general 
character been degraded under this blasting, omnipresent tyranny, which 
intermeddles with every pursuit, and presses upon the heart of every 
family. The unhappy victims instinctively resort to evasion, deception, 
and falsehood, for protection against the thousand forms of wrong to 
which they are exposed. Multitudes, especially the laborers employed 
in the plantations and manufactories of the government, are driven to petty 
thefts, as their only means of sustaining life. ‘The unnatural cruelties, 
perpetrated to secure their offspring against the conscription, must 
speedily tinge their hitherto gentle and humane dispositions with 
cannibal ferocity. 

‘* The influx of foreigners, and the adoption of their institutions and 
arts have likewise tended to the relaxation of morals. Under the 
influence of these new and unequal associations, a great many of the 
high officers of the government, and the principal inhabitants, have 
learned to contemn the stricter tenets of Mohammedanism, and indulge 
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in the amusements, luxuries, and vices of Europeans. Drunkenness, 
formerly unknown in Egypt, beyond the degree of excitement induced 
by the use of opium and the pipe, is no longer uncommon. The pacha 
himself sets the example of drinking wine, which is followed by his 
courtiers and officers, it is said, almost universally. Ibrahim Pacha is 
a confirmed and hopeless drunkard. We had in our employment a man 
who had served him, and who assured us that he is in the habit of 
swallowing incredible quantities of brandy, as well as wine. He is 
usually unfit to receive visits after 9 o’clock in the morning.”’ 


The efforts made in Egypt for the cause of science and for 
the cause of religion stand in striking contrast. Learned men 
have exposed themselves to almost every kind of danger, for 
the purpose of investigating its curious monuments, and of 
bringing home contributions to learning and the arts. They 
have scaled pyramid and column, penetrated the hidden 
chambers of the dead, communed with the ruinous relics of 
past generations, deciphered, with immense labor, the mystic 
inscriptions, which, for many ages, concealed information, 
instead of communicating it, passed through sandy deserts, and 
exposed themselves to sickly climes, transported massive 
specimens to Europe, made fac-similes of hieroglyphic sym- 
bols, and distributed them to learned men in various parts of 
the earth, in the hope of adding a few items to the common 
stock of knowledge. ‘The dead and their achievements have 
made large demands upon the attention of the cultivated and 
the profound; so that Egypt is regarded with an interest 
almost unparalleled, among the countries of the eastern or 
the western world. Scientific missions have, in part, enjoyed 
their reward. ‘The seed which they have sown has yielded 
fruit. But Christian missions have been, as yet, sparingly 
undertaken, and their success has been scarcely worthy to 
be mentioned. ‘The only mission now in Egypt, we are 
informed by Dr. O., is at Cairo, among the Coptic Christians. 
This establishment has been in existence eleven years. But 
it has accomplished little, beyond the institution of two or three 
schools. The English brethren acknowledge the Coptic 
church as apostolical in its succession, and essentially evan- 
gelical in its creed; although the native clergy show little 
favor to the missionaries or their work. We have many 
doubts respecting the pursuit of this policy. It has been 
tried also in respect to the Greek church. But it seems to 
us, that an attempt to ingraft experimental Christianity upon 
a church spiritually dead, cannot be otherwise than unsuccess- 
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ful. The good to be derived from such a measure, we believe, 
will be more than equalled by the evil. The acknowledg- 
ment of an existing organization, without life or piety, as a 
true church of Christ, casts an obstacle at the outset, in the 
path of evangelical effort. Is it quite an honest proceeding ? 
Is it not rather a course, dictated by a semi-worldly policy, 
which will ultimately produce a re-action, to the injury of 
those who advocate it? If the sect is truly Christian, as it 
claims to be, and the church a true church of Christ, which 
he acknowledges as such, why attempt to convert and 
regenerate its members? ‘They are already converted and 
regenerate. If they are not converted and regenerate, then 
why are they acknowledged as a church of Christ? The 
Catholics endeavored in China to ingraft Christianity upon 
paganism. ‘The result was, that Christianity became pagan- 
ized, and its professors, no more than baptized heathen. If 
we attempt to ingraft a living, upon a dead, Christianity, still 
acknowledging the latter as true Christianity, there seems to 
us much danger, lest the Christianity ingrafted should become 
dead. Indeed, is there any true Christianity but a living one? 

The great obstacle, however, to successful missionary efforts 
in Egypt is the prevalence of Mohammedanism. ‘This is a 
more important hindrance than the stereotyped habits of the 
East, the aversion of the people to innovation, a defective 
policy in the mode of conducting missions hitherto, or any 
thing else. How gracious and encouraging, however, is 
God’s challenge to his people,—as an argument for the sup- 
port of faith and hope, even under the darkest prospects—“ Is 
there any thing too hard for me, saith the Lord?” The holds 
of error and sin are strong holds ; but there is a strong arm, 
which is able to beat them down. The rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world are mighty ; but God is mightier than they. 
Heathenism may have a temporary triumph ; but “ the king- 
dom is the Lord’s.” 

In his progress from Egypt to the Holy Land, Dr. O. took 
pains to inquire into many of the localities, made interesting 
to us by scriptural associations. In this department of his 
work, he has generally reasoned with much discrimination ; 
refuting false opinions by an appeal to undeniable facts, and 
establishing the truth by geographical arguments,—in some 
instances, the only valuable ones. In these portions, he 
sometimes rises to a commanding eloquence of description 
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and dignity of style, truly attractive. We accompany him, 
with unfeigned pleasure, to the passage of the Israelites over 
the Red Sea, to the sublime cliffs of Sinai and Horeb, to the 
summit of Pisgah, to the smitten rock, out of which came the 
waters of Meribah, to the heavy tide that rolls over the former 
site of Sodom and Gomorrah, and afterwards to Jacob’s well, 

where Christ talked with the woman of Samaria, to the Sen 
dations of the ancient temple, to the place of the manger and 
the cross of Christ. Dr. O. remarks, that, of several summits, 
it is a question from which it was that the law was given. 
Some circumstances of the history will serve to indicate the 
place, as it then was. ‘The neighborhood must be of such a 
character as to afford a place of encampment for 600,000 
men, and their families. ‘These must be all, or mostly, within 
sight of the summit. The region must be such as to afford 
an easy approach to the very foot of the mount. In view of 
these and similar conditions, Dr. O. chooses a mountain dif- 
ferent from that which has been selected by some other trav- 
ellers. Still it seems to us unsafe to decide with him, in favor 
of one summit rather than another, from such considerations 
alone, inasmuch as the face of the country may have greatly 
altered within so long a series of years. Portions of the moun- 
tain rock may have fallen and filled up the ravines or valleys, 
while, in other instances, the rains may have washed away 
the soil, so as to produce rocky hollows and bold cliffs, where 
there was once a level plain. On such a topic, however, 
eye-witnesses of the places claiming such distinction are the 
best judges. 

In passing through Arabia, Dr. O. visited that wonderful 
place, the city of Petra. Petra was the capital of Idumea or 
Edom, the inheritance of Esau, whose downfall is so largely 
prophesied in the Old Testament. Of this once magnificent 
city, only a single edifice is now remaining. But many 
monuments of its splendor exist, in all their ancient and 
massive sublimity. These monuments are carved into the 
solid rock of the mountain,—the solid rock becoming temples, 
an amphitheatre, and tombs. ‘The tombs are more than two 
hundred and fifty in number, the greater part of them with 
Grecian ornaments. It is almost inconceivable, that resources, 
wealth and population sufficient to accomplish such prodigies 
of architectural skill, could have dwelt amidst these precipi- 
tous rocks; and, aside from the fact, it would hardly be 
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believed, that the idea could have been seriously entertained 
of sculpturing the solid mountains into temples and palaces.* 
But the present desolate condition of the place affords a 
striking illustration of the fulfilment of prophecy. We extract 
a portion of the graphic description of Petra, given by our 
author : 


‘““The front of the mountain is wrought into facades of splendid 
temples, rivalling, in their aspect and symmetry, the most celebrated 
monuments of Grecian art. Columns of various orders, graceful pedi- 
ments, broad, rich, entablatures, and sometimes statuary, all hewn out 
of the solid rock, and still forming part of the native mass, transform 
the base of the mountain into a vast, splendid pile of architecture, 
while the overhanging cliffs, towering above in shapes as rugged and 
wild as any on which the eye ever rested, form the most striking and 
curious of contrasts. In most instances, it is impossible to assign these 
beautiful facades to any particular style of architecture. Many of the 
columns resemble those of the Corinthian order; but they deviate so 
far, both in their forms and ornaments, from this elegant model, that it 
would be impossible to rank them in the class. A few are Doric, which 
are precisely those that have suffered most from the ravages of time, 
and are probably very ancient. 

** But nothing contributes so much to the almost magical effect of 
some of these monuments, as the rich and various colors of the rock, 
out of which, or, more properly in which they are formed. The 
mountains which encompass the vale of Petra, are of sandstone, of 
which red is the predominating hue. Their surface is a good deal 
burned and faded by the elements, and is of a dull brick color. These 
remarks are sufficiently descriptive of Mount Hor; and most of the sand- 
stone formations in this vicinity, as well as a number of the excavations 
of Petra, exhibit nothing remarkable in their coloring, which does not 
belong to the same species of rock throughout a considerable region of 
Arabia Petrea. Many of them, however, are adorned with such a 
profusion of the most lovely and brilliant colors, as, I believe it is quite 
impossible to describe. Red, purple, yellow, azure or sky-blue, black 
and white, are seen in the same mass distinctly in successive layers, or 
blended so as to form every shade and hue, of which they are capable, 
—as brilliant and as soft, as they ever appear in flowers, or in the 
plumage of birds, or in the sky, when illuminated by the most glorious 
sunset. ‘The red perpetually shades into pale, or deep rose or flesh 
color. The purple is sometimes very dark, and again approaches the 
hue of the lilac or violet. ‘The white, which is often as pure as snow, 
is occasionally just dashed with blue or red. The blue is usually the 
pale azure of the clear sky, or of the ocean, but sometimes has the deep 
and peculiar shade of the clouds in summer, when agitated by a tempest. 
Yellow is an epithet often applied to sand and sandstone. The yellow 
of the rocks of Petra is as bright as that of saffron. It is more easy to 
imagine, than to describe the effect of tall graceful columns, exhibiting 
these exquisite colors in their succession of regular horizontal strata. 
They are displayed to still greater advantage in the walls and ceilings 








* Perhaps it was the sight of these or similar stupendous works, that led Dinoc- 
rates to conceive the idea of fashioning Mount Athos into an immense statue. 
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of some of the excavations where there is a slight dip in the strata. 
This gives, in the perpendicular sides of the excavation, greater breadth 
and freedom to the exhibition of colors, while in the ceiling, the plane 
of which makes a very acute angle with that of the strata, the effect is 
indescribably beautiful. ‘The colors here have full play and expansion, 
and they exhibit all the freedom of outline, and harmonious blending of 
tints observable in a sunset scene. The ceiling of a large excavation 
just at the entrance of Wady Syke, and nearly opposite to the amphi- 
theatre, affords an example of the magnificent effect, which I so 
vainly attempt to describe. In the northern half of the ceiling, a 
brilliant deep red is the predominant hue, intermingled, however, with 
deep blue, azure, white and purple. No painter ever transferred to his 
canvass with half so much nature and effect, the bright and gorgeous 
scene painted on the western clouds, by a brilliant sunset in summer. 
On the northern or front part of the ceiling, these hues are deeply 
shaded with black; and no one, I am sure, can look upon it without 
being strongly reminded of a gathering tempest, and almost imagining 
that he listens to the voices of coming winds and thunder. I shall 
probably fall under the suspicion of extravagance and exaggeration in 
what I have written upon this subject, and 1 would plead guilty to a 
charge of imprudence in attempting to portray by words, scenes which 
the painter alone could exhibit with any approach to the reality.” 

* * * * * * * * * 

‘Of this wonderful city, whose unique and magnificent ruins may 
be justly regarded as one of the wonders of the world, the origin and 
early history are unknown. ‘This may safely be taken as evidence of 
its high antiquity. It was a large city, when, three centuries anterior 
to the Christian era, Antigonus, one of the fortunate generals who rose 
to supreme power upon the death of Alexander the Great, sent two 
military expeditions against it. It was celebrated as a place of great 
strength, as well as unbounded wealth, in the time of the Romans, 
under whose dominion it fell early in the second century. It was at 
this time the seat of an immense commerce,—the great emporium of 
Indian commodities,—where merchants from all parts of the world met 
for the purposes of traffic. It early fell under the Mohammedan 
empire, which had its first development in Arabia, and from that time 
to the beginning of the present century, was nearly lost from the 
memory of man. The magnificent city had, during the intervening 
period, become an unpeopled waste ; and when Burckhardt discovered 
its forgotten site, in the year 1811, he found only a solitary column, and 
one ruinous edifice left standing, of all the sumptuous structures that 
once crowded this romantic vale. Such was the spectacle which it 
presented to our eyes, a mournful spectacle of prostrate grandeur and 
utter desolation, which has left upon my mind an ineffaceable impression 
of mingled wonder and melancholy.”’ 


On leaving Petra, the route of Dr. O. led him through 
many places, whose names are familiar to every reader of the 
Bible. Hebron lies in a rich and luxuriant region, the 
valleys covered with wheat, and the mountain-sides terraced, 
and planted with figs, vines and olives. It contains nine 
mosques,—the one over the tomb of the patriarchs is of very 
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imposing appearance. Some of the largest stones employed 
in the construction of the walls are twenty feet in length. It 
is said to contain the tombs of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
with their wives, Sarah, Rebekah and Leah. ‘The Jews 
have two synagogues in Hebron, and several schools. ‘The 
environs of Bethlehem are said to be very fine. Dr. QO. 
states the probable population as high as two or three 
thousand; the estimate sometimes made, which allows it 
only three or four hundred inhabitants, he thinks decidedly 
below the truth. The churches and chapels, covering spots 
of high interest in Bethlehem, have often been described by 
travellers, and we need not linger to speak of them. In 
Jerusalem, Dr. O. visited the usual objects of religious 
interest in which the city abounds, of which he gives a very 
discriminating and satisfactory account. In speaking of the 
garden of Gethsemane, he remarks, that “it occupies a level 
space between the brook Cedron and the foot of the mount 
of Olives. It is about fifty paces square, and is enclosed by 
a wall of no great height, formed of rough, loose stones. 
Eight very ancient olive-trees now occupy this enclosure, 
some of which are of very large size, and all exhibit symp- 
toms of decay that denote their great age. The ignorant 
monks fully believe, that the old olive-trees are a part of 
those which gave shelter to Christ and his followers.” It is 
known that olive-trees are endowed with a peculiar tenacity 
of life; and it is, therefore, not impossible, that the very 
trees, whose branches now sway in the wind, and cast abroad 
their ample shade, once looked upon that amazing scene,—— 
the Redeemer’s agony. 

Dr. O. visited every object of interest in and near Jerusa- 
lem, with the enthusiasm of a Christian; and his account of 
every thing is one of the most complete and sensible which 
we remember to have seen. From the Holy City, he made 
an excursion to Jericho, and thence to the river Jordan. It 
was beyond the middle of April. “The banks,” he says, 
“‘ were quite full and had recently been overflowed. . . . I 
estimated the river to be thirty-five or forty yards wide at 
this point. . . . Some of the party who bathed in the river, 
found themselves beyond their depth soon after leaving the 
shore. ‘This spot,” he adds, “which may be about four or 
five miles from the mouth of the river, is held to be the 
identical place where our blessed Lord received baptism at 
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the hands of Jcin the Baptist.” The Latin Christians, on 
account of som. tradition, have selected for this scene a place 
two or three mies further up. After his return to Jerusalem 
from the exploration of Jericho, the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, he made some interesting investigations in the city, 
under the guidance of Mr. Nicolayson, of the London 
Missionary Society. We give the result of a portion of them 
in his own words. 


‘* My reading with regard to Jerusalem and its remaining monuments 
had been considerable ; but it had left me under the false impression, 
that nothing of the ancient city had survived but its mountains and 
valleys, and perhaps some fountains of water, which had lost their 
scripture appellations, and could no longer be recognized as the hallowed 
objects, around which are clustered so many sacred associations. The 
entireness of the destruction, which all travellers agreed in declaring 
had befallen the holy city, was familiarly quoted in the pulpit and 
elsewhere, as demonstrative evidence of the literal fulfilment of proph- 
ecy, and of the terrible retribution exacted by Divine Justice of the 
guilty nation which had filled up the measure of its guilt, by the rejec- 
tion and crucifixion of our blessed Saviour. ‘Such were my impressions, 
when my second walk outside of the walls brought me by accident to 
the south-east corner of the Haram, consisting of an immense bulwark 
of sixteen courses of massive stones, which my previous acquaintance 
with Saracen architecture, in Egypt and elsewhere, did not allow me 
to ascribe to the builders of the mosque of Omar, and the modern owners 
of Jerusalem. I was, of course, persuaded that these venerable relics, 
which are among the conspicuous objects most likely to attract the 
traveller’s attention, had often been seen by others; and I was after- 
wards informed by Mr. Nicolayson and other intelligent residents, that 
they are commonly regarded as relics of the early Jewish architecture. 
I must think it surprising, that they have not more frequently been 
alluded to by travellers, and their claims to high antiquity more fully 
discussed. I could not learn that the most interesting and unquestion- 
able of these remains,—the massive arch of the ancient bridge,—had 
been so much as mentioned by any modern traveller, though its existence 
has long been well known to European and other residents, as well as 
visiters. At least, this is the impression which I derived from my 
conversation with Mr. Nicolayson, who told me that Mr. Catherwood 
had examined the remains of the bridge seven years before. 

‘‘The existence of these memorials of the ancient temple, while 
they throw light upon the scriptural accounts of that edifice, and tend 
to confirm the truth and accuracy of the sacred volume, cannot be 
deemed inconsistent with the complete fulfilment of the celebrated 
prediction of Christ, ‘There shall not be left here one stone upon 
another, that shall not be thrown down.’ This prophecy seems to have 
had exclusive reference to ‘ the buildings of the temple,’ to the sacred 
edifice itself probably, and to the magnificent porticoes that stood upon 
the verge of its towering site. All of these have disappeared so com- 
pletely, that nothing remains to reward the search of the most curious 
and diligent antiquary; while the entireness and extent of the desolation, 
—it would with more propriety be called annihilation,—certainly afford 
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the most striking proof of the omniscience of the adorable Saviour. 
The massive substructions of Solomon offer tesumony hardly less valu- 
able and satisfactory, in favor of the authenticity of the Old ‘Testament.”’ 

Dr. O. estimates the number of inhabitants in Jerusalem 
at 15,000. Of these, 5,000 are supposed to be Jews, about 
6,000 Mohammedans, and the rest, Christians of various 
sects, including the tenants of the monasteries. ‘The London 
Missionary Society have maintained a station here since 
1834. ‘Only five or six Jews have professedly renounced 
their former opinions, and given evidence of their cordial 
adhesion to the gospel. ‘They are persons of very low caste, 
and their conversion has exerted httle apparent influence 
upon their Jewish brethren, except, perhaps, in provoking 
a greater violence of hostility towards Christianity.” An 
American mission has also existed for several years at Jeru- 
salem. Besides, a bishop of the English church has recently 
made a grand entrée into the Holy City, and the foundations 
of a magnificent cathedral have been laid. But it remains 
to be seen, whether a spot, in which every influence seems to 
be arrayed against spiritual religion, where every thing is 
fitted to exalt the outward of Christianity at the expense of 
the inward and the true, is the most happily chosen as the 
theatre of operations for the conversion of the Jews. The 
homage which is there paid to objects dear to the Christian’s 
heart, and hallowed by innumerable pious associations, con- 
stitutes a mighty barrier against the success of the gospel. 
Outward devotion readily takes the place of a heavenly 
spirit; and men who pay so much respect to the exterior, 
will, only with great difficulty, be persuaded that they are 
deficient in the interior -and the real. Superstition and 
prejudice are easily fostered in the minds of the ignorant 
multitudes who throng to holy places. While they imagine 
that a visit to consecrated spots, an ‘ave Maria’ repeated 
before an altar of peculiar sanctity, the touch of objects made 
sacred by some scene described in the New Testament, or by 
the presence of some revered person, is sufficient to cleanse 
the soul from sin, and recommend the sinner to the favor of 
God, they will be slow to cast away all claim to merit by 
such performances. ‘They will not hasten to accept a religion 
which abases man, and hides his works behind the merits of 
Jesus Christ. It would seem most appropriate, that the 
standard of the cross should be reared again on the heights of 
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Zion ; and that the power of truth, in the hands of the Spirit, 
should go out from the Holy City to regenerate the earth. 
But what God has purposed in this respect, time only can 
reveal. 

In taking our leave of these volumes, we must not fail to 
express our approbation of the fine steel engravings which 
adorn the work ; and especially of the beautiful plan of Jeru- 
salem, by Mr. Catherwood, probably the most perfect that 
has ever been published. ‘The volumes are an excellent 
contribution to our American literature, and will be a useful 
addition to the collection of the general reader and the 
Biblical critic. Epiror. 


ARTICLE Y. 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


History of Europe, from the commencement of the French 
Revolution to the Restoration of the Bourbons, in 1815. 


By Arcurpatp Auison. American edition. Harpers. 
New York. 1843. 


We have followed Mr. Alison in the magnificent march of 
his history, with interest unabated, even to the close. It 
addresses the imagination with all the fascinating interest of 
fiction, while it structs and exalts the understanding with 
the accuracy, the dignity and the wisdom of history. Among’ 
the great historical works which our language contains, it 
would be presumptuous to assign the place destined to be 
held by one that has yet been completed scarcely for a single 
year. Yet we are free to admit, that, of them all, none seems 
to us so filled with thrilling incidents or eloquent descriptions ; 
none opens to our view scenes so extraordinary and sublime, 
or records events so pregnant with lessons for every subse- 
quent age. 

The selection of the subject was fortunate in the highest 
degree. ‘The immense range of topics comprised in the 
history of Europe, during the period to which our author 
confines his attention, allows him the widest latitude in the 
narration, and furnishes ample materials for the most vivid 
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and varied descriptions. From France, the mighty centre of 
the convulsions he describes, he conducts the reader abroad, 
to every part of the civilized world; for, sooner or later, every 
part of the civilized world is shaken by the shock of the French 
revolution. Now we are gazing on the frightful scenes of 
the revolution, or standing amidst the magnificent structures 
which the genius of Napoleon was rearing, in every part of 
the empire, to perpetuate the glory of his reign ; and now, in 
the heart of Europe, we follow the victorious march of those 
stupendous armies with which he sought to enslave the world. 
At one time we are among the crumbling monuments of 
Egypt, tracking the conqueror through the Syrian desert, to 
the bloody siege of Acre, and the terrible slaughter at Jaffa. 
At another, we are on the road to Moscow, in the midst of 
600,000 warriors, destined to perish amidst the snows of 
Russia, or to waste away beneath the untold calamities of 
that disastrous campaign. Among the mountain glories of 
Spain, along the storied passes of Italy, or far away over the 
luxuriant plains of Hindostan, we follow the narrative of the 
author, every where instructed by his knowledge, delighted 
with his eloquence, and filled with wonder at the astonishing 
tragedy in human affairs, which he causes to pass before us. 

As we advance in the progress of the wonderful drama, we 
gradually lose sight of the principles and causes of the revo- 
lution. Its authors, one after another, have fallen victims to 
the ferocious spirit they had recklessly conjured up from the 
lowest depths of society, and from the vilest passions of the 
human heart. Theory after theory of the rights of man had 
been put to the test of experiment, and had not only failed, 
but had brought its author to the guillotine ; and, instead of the 
harvest of happiness and freedom, which France had thought 
to reap from the seeds sown in the revolution, she had gar- 
nered up only the terrible treasures of wretchedness, degrada- 
tion and death. ‘Through all this wreck of society, however, 
the stream of history at length flows out into the uninterrupted 
channel made for it by the achievements of one man, whose 
transcendent greatness is sufficiently attested by the fact, that, 
for ten years, the history of Europe is but the record of his 
single life and actions, and their mighty and far-spreading 
results. 

The career of Napoleon was a natural and almost necessary 
consequence of the anarchy and confusion of such an event 
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as the French revolution. The passions of the nation had 
burned out, and there remained no more fuel to feed their 
flame. ‘The throne of the Bourbons had been demolished, and 
the whole power of the state had been transferred from a line 
of hereditary kings, to a legislative body, elected by the suf- 
frages of the whole people of France. ‘The humblest peasant 
and the most wretched sans culotte had now obtained a voice 
in the government of the republic. ‘The patriotism of the 
nation had been roused, and its energies directed into the 
channel of military ambition, by the feeble and ineffectual 
invasion of the allies, in 1792-3. Constitution after consti- 
tution had been set up; but each in succession had been 
swept away by the tempest of the revolution. Experiment 
on experiment had been made, in order to devise some method 
of reconciling the well-being and good order of the state 
with the insatiable cravings of its restless and idle populace ; 
who, especially in the larger towns, seemed to thirst almost 
equally for power and for blood. But all had signally failed. 
The finances of the nation were in ruins. Its resources were 
exhausted. Its credit was gone. ‘The estates of the king 
and the nobility, of the clergy and the church, had all been 
confiscated. ‘The populace were starving in the streets, and 
clamorously demanding bread from the public granaries ; 
while the citizens of the higher classes, even those who at 
first had favored the revolution,—their hopes disappointed, 
their property gone, their counsels disregarded, and their inter- 
ests trampled under foot,—were sighing in secret for stability 
and order, and were ready to favor any government which 
could guarantee to them quiet and security. Never, in 
modern times at least, has a nation presented so melancholy 
a picture of universal distrust and confusion, of anarchy, 
and bankruptcy, and starvation ; of furious passions, and open 
vices, and blasphemous atheism, as was then witnessed over 
all that once smiling land. The state seemed like one suffer- 
ing from the feverish lassitude of a long debauch,—in which 
every crime had been perpetrated, and all the foul and pol- 
luting passions of human nature had held their disgusting 
orgies unrebuked. 

To such a condition had the affairs of the nation been 
reduced, when Napoleon returns to France at the close of 
his brilliant campaign in Egypt,—a campaign in which he 
had carried the arms of the republic into regions hitherto 
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untraversed, and against foes before unknown in the warfares 
of modern Europe. The directory was at this time strug- 
gling to maintain its doubtful authority amidst the factions 
and tumults by which it was surrounded. The utter worth- 
lessness of the government, and its insufficiency for the 
exigencies of the time, were obvious to the eagle eye of 
Napoleon at a single glance; and, amidst the enthusiastic 
greetings which every where await his return, he conceives 
the idea of seizing the reins of power, and placing himself at 
the head of the government. ‘The voice of the people 
summoned him to take this step. The legislative bodies and 
a portion of the higher officers of the army, jealous of the 
rising fortunes of their general, were alone opposed or indif- 
ferent to his plans. ‘To overcome this opposition, and so to 
manage the great councils of the republic as to be able to 
conceal his acts of usurpation beneath the forms of law, 
required all the sagacity and profound knowledge of human 
nature, which in Napoleon seem to have been alinost intui- 
tive. But his intrigues, though managed by a multitude of 
agents, and approaching more than once to the very verge of 
failure, were at length successful; and the revolution of the 
18th Brumaire,—the 9th of November, 1799,—placed him 
upon the consular throne. ‘This event was welcomed with 
every demonstration of joy by the immense masses of the 
Parisians, and was hailed with unusual satisfaction by the 
whole people of France. ‘The new constitution, which 
ratified the consulship, was put out to the suffrages of the 
people, and, notwithstanding its entire extinction of all popu- 
lar rule,—the glittering prize which had been the aim of ten 
years of incessant agitation and experiment,—it was approved 
by an immense majority of the voters, and went into opera- 
tion amidst the universal rejoicings of all classes of the 
people. The votes for its adoption,—strange to relate,— 
were 3,011,007, while those for the constitution of 1793 
were only 1,801,918; and for that of 1795, which established 
the directory, the best and most energetic form the republic 
had ever assumed, were 1,057,390. The astonishing differ- 
ence between these respective votes, and the singular superi- 
ority of that which surrendered the state to the power of 
Napoleon, is instructive in the highest degree. The fact is 
worthy to be held in perpetual remembrance. The nation 
had waded through rivers of blood, and for ten dreary years 
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had been hurled in the vortex of revolution, and forced into 
desolating foreign wars. Constitution upon constitution had 
been adopted by the people; the past had been forgotten ; 
the ages of glory, which had risen and set upon the monarchy 
of France, had all been obliterated from memory, and the 
whole land, glorying in the new-born era, bore the emblems 
of popular rule, and resounded with the peans of liberty and 
reason. Yet it proves an idle hallucination. It was only 
the delirium of freedom, not its rational enjoyment; and the 
nation, ere they recover from its spell, vote themselves into 
the unmitigated slavery of a military despotism. Such is the 
issue of revolutions which have their origin in the unhallowed 
lust of power, and the reckless contempt of moral obligation ; 
in the spirit that incessantly cries, ‘Give,’ ‘Give,’ and can be 
satisfied only when all that is venerable in government has 
been trampled under foot, and society itself has been tumbled 
inruins. Its workings and its results are fully displayed in the 
blood-stained history of the French republic. ‘Ten years,” 
says Mr. Alison, “had wrought a century of experience. 
The nation were as unanimous in 1799 to terminate the era 
of revolution, as in 1789 they had been to commence it.” 
By the constitution which was thus established, Napoleon 
was created First Consul, with nearly the powers of Dictator; 
with the right of nominating the members of the senate, and 
of proposing all laws to a legislature divested of the liberty of 
debate, and permitted only to decide upon the subjects which 
had been discussed in their presence, on one side by the 
Tribunate, as the advocate of the popular interest, and on 
the other by the Council of State, as the advocate of the 
interests and views of the government. With the First 
Consul were associated two other consuls, whose offices 
could have been little else than pleasant sinecures, as their 
functions principally consisted in assisting him by their coun- 
sels, without having the slightest power to restram him by 
their votes. ‘The people, under the new constitution, could 
no longer choose their own deputies, but selected those in 
the several arrondissements who should be eligible, and out 
of these, the government made the appointments. Such was 
the system under which the political rule of Napoleon was 
commenced. His almost unrestricted power was amply 
sustained by the whole force of the army, who, dazzled 
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with the military splendors of the consul, were now entirely 
devoted to his service. 

Stern as was the despotism which now overshadowed 
France ; yet the country was probably more wisely governed 
during the period of the consulate, than she had ever been 
since the happy days of Henry IV. The new government 
was stained by few proscriptions or confiscations; fewer 
heads fell at its establishment, than at any previous " change 
of constitution; but, on the contrary, the beginning of the 
consular rule was adorned by many acts of mercy and 
generosity. ‘To the re-establishment of public and private 
confidence in the government, and the reconstruction of all 
departments of society, Napoleon now devoted the vast 
energies of his unequalled intellect. No where does the 
conqueror at Arcola and Marengo display a mightier intel- 
lectual power, than when, in the midst of the statesmen 
whom he had called to a participation in his counsels, he 
frames the laws and regulates the policy which are to govern 
his vast dominions, and to maintain the dignity and credit of 
his government in the eyes of foreign nations. It was during 
the ‘period of the consulate, that he framed the Code Napo- 
leon,—a body of laws which have since been established 
over half of Europe, and, more than any other monument 
which he has left, either as general, or consul, or emperor, 
will bear to distant ages the resistless evidence of his aston- 
ishing capacity for the government of mankind. None who 
have seen how the leading principles of this code have 
woven themselves into the legislation of the civilized world, 
will doubt, that the prediction of Napoleon himself concerning 
it, is likely to be realized, ‘that his fame in the eyes of pos- 
terity would rest more on the code which bears his name, 
than on all the victories which he won.” In the sittings of 
the council which framed this immortal code, the discussions 
were of the fullest and freest character. ‘The First Consul 
took the greatest interest in explaining.the views which he 
proposed, in which he displayed a profoundness and original- 
ity, a capacity alike for the minutest details and the widest 
generalizations, and a legal sagacity and acumen, that aston- 
ished the accomplished lawyers and profound jurists whom 
he had associated with him in the work. “The varied 
powers and prodigious capacity of Napoleon’s mind never 
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appeared in such brilliant colors as on those occasions ; and 
would hardly appear credible, if authentic evidence on the 
subject did not exist in the procés-verbaux of those memo- 
rable discussions.” 

It was also during the same period, that many of those 
institutions of art and learning, and those works of public 
utility and national glory, were set on foot, which have done 
so much for adorning and improving France, and which 
render the nation, to this day, so proud of his name and so 
attached to his memory. 

Constitutional freedom, as understood in Great Britain or 
in this country, was at this time impossible for the French 
people. ‘They were destitute of almost every element of 
individual and social character which a nation needs for self- 
government. Without religion or any outward regard for 
moral obligation, without loyalty or reverence for the author- 
ity either of man or Deity, their minds were full of the wild 
speculations of atheist philosophers, and empty and inflated 
theories of the rights of man. JDespising the past, and 
turning away from the lessons of history, they were rushing, 
with the madness of the maniac, in pursuit of the glittering 
shadow of popular freedom, bat had neglected all the means 
which are necessary for its right regulation or its permanent 
security. In this condition of France, it can hardly be 
doubted, that Napoleon, in seizing the reins of power, gave 
to the people the only government for which they were 
fitted,—a government of arbitrary force, guided by a policy 
of public beneficence and utility. Indeed, in the whole 
career of Napoleon, we believe there is no period which 
illustrates so favorably either the astonishing fertility of his 
genius, or the milder and more philanthropic qualities of his 
character, as this,—in which he presided over the departing 
forms of the republic in the capacity of First Consul. The 
ruined fabric of society was then rebuilt; the scattered fami- 
lies of thirty thousand emigrants were re-united upon their 
native soil; the altars of the Catholic faith were again set 
up, and in the rural districts, especially, the ministers of 
religion were beginning to exert something of that benignant 
influence, which demonstrates how vastly superior are even 
the corrupted forms of Christianity to the most cultivated 
atheism or the most philosophic infidelity. In addition to all 
these benefits, which the consulship of Napoleon had wrought 
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for the domestic condition of France, his administration had 
given character to the nation abroad, and established relations 
of reciprocal advantage with most of the leading powers of 
Europe. It was on this account, that his appointment as 
First Consul for life in 1802, was hailed by the friends of 
peace and order, not only in France, but in all surrounding 
countries, as an omen of good; and many cherished the hope 
that the revolution was now at an end, and that the days of 
Roman greatness and splendor were about to return, to bless, 
with the fruits of peace, the reign of a consul, who had won, 
by the might of his own genius, the first dignity of the 
republic. How short was the continuance of these hopes, 
we need not here repeat. ‘They were dashed by the insati- 
able ambition of Napoleon, and, instead of them, were realized 
in France all the horrors of despotic cruelty, and throughout 
Europe scenes of blood and desolation such as are witnessed 
upon the earth only when Providence scourges mankind for 
their foulest crimes. 

The era of the assumption of imperial power by Napoleon, 
was stained with blood, and darkened by atrocities, such as 
the period of the consulship had never witnessed, and as 
find their parallel only in the ‘ Reign of Terror.’ The severe 
measures pursued by the government towards the royalists 
and republicans, the imprisonment and exile of Moreau, the 
assassination of Pichegru, the ambiguous fate of Captain 
Wright, and more than all, the mysterious murder of the 
Duc d’Enghien, were among the high-handed atrocities which 
marked the transition of the state from the republic to the 
empire. ‘The consternation which these events produced in 
Paris and throughout France, had it been directed to that 
end, was well nigh sufficient to have overthrown the govern- 
ment of Napoleon, and to have forced back for ever the hand 
he was then stretching forth to seize the imperial sceptre. 
To all the governments of Europe, they satisfactorily demon- 
strated, that justice and right were to form no parts of the 
administration of him who was now ascending the throne of 
Charlemagne. They were the signal of universal war in 
Europe; and in the opinion of Mr. Alison, constituted the 
first in that long series of outrages, which at length roused 
against him the indignation of the civilized world, ‘ brought 
the Tartars of the desert to the gates of Paris,’ and hurled 
him from the throne he had usurped, to end his days, a weary 
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exile, on the rock of St. Helena. In the words of Madame 
de Stael, ‘‘ He passed the Rubicon of crime, and from that 
moment, misfortune was written upon his destiny.” 

Mr. Alison has shown himself, in the work before us, an 
ardent but discriminating admirer of the genius of Napoleon ; 
while he has sought to throw no veil over the uncontrolled 
passion for power, that held in subjection every energy 
of his nature, and appropriated to its own purposes all his 
splendid endowments of fortune. Indeed, of the various his- 
tories of his wonderful career which we have read, none has 
conveyed to our minds so vivid a conception of his transcend- 
ent abilities, not merely as a general at the head of his armies, 
but as a sovereign, wielding the sceptre of a mighty empire, 
or as a diplomatist, arranging the subtlest questions of inter- 
national policy among the keenest and most disciplined 
politicians of Europe. He was equal to every exigency de- 
manding the combinations of intellect alone. In this order 
of genius, he has probably never been surpassed, perhaps 
never equalled, by any of the great names which history’ has 
recorded. ‘Equal to Alexander in military achievement, 
superior to Justinian in legal information, sometimes second 
only to Bacon in political sagacity, he possessed, at the same 
time, the inexhaustible resources of Hannibal, and the admin- 
istrative powers of Cesar.” But his greatness was that of 
the intellect alone. He never aspired to that higher great- 
ness, which sacrifices itself for the good of others, and which 
consecrates its powers to the noble work of diffusing blessings 
along the path it travels. His character was a rare and 
singular blending of the most opposite moral and social quali- 
ties; and amidst the fascinating splendors with which it was 
invested, often exhibited meannesses and low devices, such 
as would have called down upon other and humbler spirits 
the supreme contempt of their associates. His magnificent 
measures in the council of state, his vast exertions to resusci- 
tate France at the beginning of the consulate, his splendid 
victories and his surpassing heroism were all offerings at the 
shrine of his own ambition,—offerings more glittering and 
commanding, indeed, but still springing from the same un- 
mitigated selfishness which prompted his implacable jealousy 
of others’ distinction, his contempt of conjugal vows, and his 
reckless disregard of human life, when either private interest 
or state policy demanded its sacrifice. ‘The officers who 
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were attached to his personal staff, have borne unequivocal 
testimony to the uncontrollable violence of his temper, espe- 
cially in his later days. Yet he was by no means unforgiving. 
In his occasional excesses of passion, he would lose his self- 
respect, and often surrender himself without control to its 
fierce impulses. ew spectacles present in themselves the 
features of a bolder or more humiliating contrast, than those 
in which Napoleon, the conqueror in so many battles, the 
occupant of the most brilliant throne in Europe, is seen 
pouring out his petty vexations upon his marshals and gen- 
erals, and, in some instances, actually striking his highest 
officers, if they ventured too near his imperial person in the 
moments of his wrath. 

Every thing relating to the singular being, who, in his brief 
day, made such confusion in the governments of Europe, and 
such havoc of the human race, is fraught with the deepest 
interest, and Mr. Alison has written few more valuable or 
interesting chapters, than the seventieth in his history ; in 
which he has gathered -an immense number of facts and 
anecdotes relating to the private life and personal habits of 
the Emperor, and wrought them into a bold and living por- 
trait of the man. If any thing were still wanting to the 
reader who has followed his astonishing career, in order to 
complete his conception of ‘ the man of destiny,’ it may here be 
found sketched forth with surpassing skill and effect. Many 
of the worst faults of Napoleon’s character, Mr. Alison sets 
down to the charge, not so much of the inherent wickedness 
of the man, as to the passionate and reckless immorality of 
the revolutionary age in which his early fortunes were cast. 
Expediency was the rule of his life ; and he utterly disregarded 
the claims of truth, and right, and duty, and seems to have 
well nigh exterminated from his nature the sense of moral 
obligation, and the sentiments of honor and veracity. He, 
throughout his life, practically asserted the principle, “that 
falsehood was not only no crime, but no error; that mankind 
could be permanently misled by the reiterated assertions of 
bought mendacity, and truth finally extirpated by the ruled 
bayonets of despotic power.” He detected with intuitive 
quickness the delinquencies of others, both in private conduct 
and in political management. Yet in his own proclamations 
to his soldiers, in his treaties with other powers, not less than 
in the conversations upon his past life, with which he beguiled 
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his weary exile at St. Helena, he every where shows an utter 
disregard of truth, when opposed to his views, and invariably 
frames his story so as to vindicate his own character, and 
justify his own measures. 

In the chapter to which we have alluded, the opposite 
qualities of greatness and littleness in the character of Napo- 
leon are set over against each other, and made to contrast in 
a manner scarcely equalled in the history of any other man. 
In accordance with the delineation here presented, we should 
conceive of him as a man endowed originally with every 
exalted attribute of humanity in its noblest form; and, in 
addition to this, an ambition, and a love of power, which, 
developed by early success, at length overshadowed his 
whole nature, and rooted out the germs of virtue and the 
sense of right, and made expediency the only medium through 
which he could contemplate the actions and character either 
of himself or of others. Right, and truth, and justice, he 
seems to have regarded, not as eternal principles, of perpetual 
obligation amidst the ever-shifting currents of human affairs, 
but rather as phantasies of the imagination, that were to be 
made use of in ruling the few who could be affected by them. 
Hence, with the power of giving almost any shape to the 
gigantic empire which he reared, he founded it, not in the 
permanent affections and interests of the people, not in their 
sense of justice and social order, but on the basis of the most 
selfish passions,—their pride and vanity,—their love of con- 
quest, and of individual and national glory,—and on the sys- 
tematic oppression of all other nations by France alone. In 
the words of Mr. Alison, ‘‘ His character cannot be so well 
summed up, as in the words which profound reflection has 
enabled genius to ascribe to Satan: ‘ He was the perfection 
of intellect, without moral principle.’ ” 

Among the splendid episodes with which our author has 
adorned and enriched his narrative, we turn to the chapter 
pertaining to Russia, a power which was second to England 
only, among the mighty instrumentalities which Heaven 
employed in crushing the despotism of Napoleon. Since 
the wars of the French revolution, Russia has assumed an 
importance among the powers of Europe, which is now 
increasing with every year; for every year is making better 
known the recesses of her empire, in which lie buried the 
elements of an incalculable political strength. Russia in 
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Europe comprises an area of 1,500,000 square miles, or 
above sixteen times the surface of the British Islands, or 
about a twenty-eighth part of the terrestrial surface of the 
globe, and numbers for its population a fifteenth part of the 
human race. Of this immense territory, a large part is 
undoubtedly covered with impenetrable forests, or verges so 
nearly upon the regions of polar cold as to be unfitted for 
the abodes of man. Yet even these distant and primeval 
solitudes are crowded with abundant materials of national 
wealth and power. From calculations to which Mr. Alison 
refers, it appears, that, in thirty-one provinces in the north of 
Russia, there are 8,195,295 fir-trees, each above thirty 
inches in diameter, and each fitted to be a ship’s mast,—a 
number more than sufficient for a long supply of all the fleets 
in the world. Besides these, there are in the same provinces, 
86,869,000 fir-trees, of size sufficient for the building of 
houses. In the entire absence of coal throughout the 
Russian dominions, this immense extent of forests may 
prove an important item in the subsequent growth of the 
empire. If these vast domains of the Czar were peopled as 
densely as Great Britain, they would contain not less than 
311,000,000 of human beings. Vast as is this extent of 
European Russia, it is yet scarcely more than a sixth part of 
the whole dominions of the autocrat. Beyond the Ural 
Mountains, into the boundless deserts of Asia, his empire 
extends over 5,250,000 square miles, and embraces, in 
those desolate and unknown realms, a scattered population of 
11,000,000. Of these Asiatic possessions of Russia, our 
author estimates, that if two-thirds be set aside as sterile 
and useless, there will still remain 1,700,000 square miles, 
capable of being cultivated and of yielding food for man, and 
becoming the scene of all the comforts and splendors of 
social life. If these 1,700,000 square miles were peopled / 
as densely as Great Britain, they would contain 500,000,000, 
or more than one half the present inhahitants of the earth; 
an estimate which, taken in connection with the above 
relating to European Russia, would make the habitable 
portions of the Russian empire capable of containing 
811,000,000 of people, without being more crowded than 
are the British islands. 

The imagination is lost, in roaming over this boundless 
extent of a single empire, and in conjecturing what may be 
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its future destiny, and its probable influence upon the for- 
tunes of mankind. Peopled as it is, by the tribes that were 
borne to Europe by the latest wave of westward emigration 
that rolled from the depths of Asia,—those primeval fount- 
ains of the human race,—its character is but imperfectly 
developed, and its ultimate destiny but dimly shadowed 
forth. Within the last half century, and especially since the 
period of the French revolution, it has advanced by strides 
the most rapid towards a station of the highest importance 
among the nations of the earth. In the frightful contests 
which, at that time, convulsed the civilized world, Russia 
performed no unimportant part; and before the conclusion of 
a general peace, she had demonstrated that she is henceforth 
to be no indifferent spectator of the mighty and solemn 
tragedies that may go on in human affairs. Situated on 
the boundary line between Europe and Asia, she yet may 
become the arbiter of the destiny of both. No position 
could seemingly be more favorable to the gigantic growth of 
the empire. ‘The impression is said to be almost universal 
among the people, that Russia is one day to conquer the 
world,—this, indeed, is the grand object of the national 
ambition. ‘The young Cesarowich, who is destined to wear 
the crown, the educated noble, who aspires to the command 
of the armies, the obscure serf, who is bound to military ser- 
vice, and the wild Cossack, who pastures his hundred horses 
on the banks of the Don, all alike share in the expectation, 
that their country is yet to subdue the world. ‘They have 
all heard the stories which the warriors of 1813 and 14 have 
reported of the beautiful lands and the rich luxuries of the 
South, and all are eager to catch the notes of the trumpet 
that shall summon them away to the delights of the camp, 
and the fields of fame. 

The military establishment of the empire is in proportion 
to the immense extent of its territory, and the magnitude of 
its resources. It embraces an effective force, which, after 
making the requisite deductions for the defence of the 
interior, may still furnish an army of 400,000 infantry, 
100,000 cavalry, and 50,000 artillery, for any enterprise of 
foreion conquest which the emperor may conceive,—a force 
that might readily be increased to-almost any amount which 
the exigencies of the state might be found to require. Witha 
permanent army of such amazing force, and with the passion 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXI. 56 
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for conquest pervading the nation, it would be difficult to set 
limits to the control which Russia may yet attain over the 
destinies of the civilized world. 

The religion of this gigantic empire, as is well known, is 
that of the Greek church; which, save in its subordination 
to the pope, and the celibacy of the clergy, is essentially 
like the Roman Catholic. ‘The priests, though doubtless 
many of them are intelligent and pious men, are yet, too 
often, openly profligate and licentious ; and, in intelligence, 
are not unfrequently scarcely superior to the peasants by 
whom they are surrounded. In the system of the Greek 
church, and amidst the rites of its corrupted worship, Mr. 
Alison recognizes the elements of important usefulness,—the 
sources of an influence which may yet accomplish much for the 
improvement of the nation ; and, in the gradual elevation and 
spiritual culture of the clergy, he hopes to find the real secret 
of the advancement of the mass of the people. Too this ancient 
branch of the Christian church, as it exists in the different 
countries of eastern Europe, the attention of the Protestant 
world has long been directed, and sanguine hopes have been 
entertained, that beneath the influences of Protestant missions, 
it might soon be reclaimed from its long degradation, and 
elevated to a purer faith. ‘These hopes, have, thus far, 
unhappily been doomed to disappointment, and the Greek 
church still slumbers on in the unbroken lethargy of supersti- 
tion, which, for ages, has brooded over its members. It is, 
however, undoubtedly fortunate for Europe and the world, 
that the semi-barbarous power, that now threatens to over- 
shadow the fortunes of civilized man, is essentially Christian. 
The spread of her empire will not be like the ancient cor- 
ruptions of the hordes of heathenism upon the fields of 
Christendom. 

The spirit of the Russian people is said to be unusually 
tinctured with the religious sentiment. ‘This constitutes the 
natural bond of the empire,—the foundation at once of the 
authority of the throne and the morality of the people. This 
sentiment was appealed to with tremendous effect by the 
emperor Alexander, when at length he determined to take 
the field against the aggressions of Napoleon. Never were the 
religious feelings of a people more thoroughly roused, or with 
more signal and tremendous results. The French armies, 
born and. nurtured amidst the atheism of the revolution, and 
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strangers to every form of religion, looked with derision and 
contempt upon the manifestations of this spirit in the ranks 
of the Russians. ‘The result, however, fully demonstrated, 
that the imperishable elements of man’s religious nature can 
furnish forth a courage and fortitude, to which atheism, and 
vanity, and self-adulation—then the spirit of republican 
France,—have nothing successfully to oppose. 

It was into the heart of an empire thus constituted, that 
Napoleon, in 1812, marched the most magnificent army 
which had ever been collected beneath his banners. Indeed 
it was probably one of the most numerous hosts of armed 
men, that had ever been seen together at any period of the 
world’s history. According to the imperial muster-rolls, at 
the beginning of the Russian campaign, the whole army of 
Napoleon amounted to more than twelve hundred thousand 
men,—of whom an effective force of 647,000 was marched 
into the territory of Russia. ‘The horses attached to this 
moving multitude amounted to the astonishing number of one 
hundred and eighty-seven thousand! Never did the solid 
earth seem more to shake beneath the tramp of its warring 
inhabitants. It was on the twenty-third of June, 1812, at one 
in the morning, that the several divisions of the army began 
to cross, in succession, the waters of the Niemen, the boundary 
river of Russia. What a scene was here displayed to the eye 
of Napoleon! ‘The tent of the emperor was placed on an 
eminence, a hundred paces from the bank of the river, that 
he might survey in full the solemn pageant. “ ‘The world 
had never before seen so magnificent an array as lay before 
him; horse, foot, and cannon, in the finest order, and 
in the highest state of equipment, incessantly issued from the 
forest, and wound down the paths that led to the river; the 
clittermg of the arms, the splendor of the dress, the loud 
shouts of the men, as they passed the imperial station, inspired 
universal enthusiasm, and seemed to afford a certain presage 
of success. Could the eye of prophecy have foreseen the 
thin and shattered remains of this countless host, which a few 
months afterwards were alone destined to regain the shore of 
the Niemen, the change would have appeared too dreadful 
for any human powers of destruction to have accomplished.” 

The page of history seldom glows with a brighter example 
of high-souled patriotism and noble moral heroism, than was 
seen in the emperor Alexander, during the trying period of 
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this unparalleled war. The sentiments expressed in his 
proclamations, and breathed in all his public actions, were 
fully worthy of his exalted station, and the high work, which 
Providence seems to have entrusted to his hand, of giving 
peace to mankind. In the address which he put forth to the 
people of Russia, after the burning of Moscow, he expresses 
at the close, the following magnanimous sentiments: “In the 
present miserable state of the human race, what glory awaits 
the nation, which, after having patiently endured all the evils 
of war, shall succeed by the force of courage and virtue, not 
only in re-conquering its own rights, but in extending the 
blessings of freedom to other states, and even to those who 
have been made the unwilling instruments of attempting its 
subjugation! May the blessing of the Almighty enable us 
to return good for evil; by the aid of his succor, may we be 
enabled to triumph over our enemies; and in saving our- 
selves, may we become the instruments of his mercy for the 
salvation of mankind!” ‘To these exalted views of his 
imperial duty, the language and conduct of Alexander, 
in his cabinet, and among his officers of state, bore a signal 
correspondence. He here declared his determination, never 
to yield to the ruthless invader; and that, rather than surren- 
der to Napoleon an iota of advantage by an inglorious peace, 
he would abandon his European domain, and “ retire to the 
original seats of his ancestors in the wilds of Asia.” 

The force, which the emperor of Russia opposed to the 
giant army of Napoleon, was less than four hundred thousand 
men ; but every heart was animated by the mingled emotions 
of patriotism and religion,—pminciples which, though jeered 
at by the French as fanatical and cowardly, were yet 
unspeakably higher and more enduring motives of action, 
than the fiery enthusiasm with which N apoleon so tho- 
roughly inspired his troops. ‘To Alexander, it was a war 
of life or death, and his plan of the campaign was such, as,— 
though it cost tremendous sacrifices, both of treasure and of 
blood,—was yet certain of ultimate success. His well-known 
policy was, to retreat before the advancing enemy till they 
were drawn far into the interior of a country stripped of its 
inhabitants and its means of sustenance,—to hover around 
their march with clouds of cavalry and light troops, and thus, 
without hazarding a general battle, to subject the French to 
the action of those natural elements of destruction, which 
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must, sooner or later, waste away their numbers and their 
strength. 
This Fabian mode of conducting the campaign, we need 
not here repeat, was attended with a terrible success. Of all 
the frightful scenes which war has produced upon the earth, 
probably none has ever surpassed the retreat of the French 
army from Moscow. In the midst of sacrifices the most 
heroic, and exertions the most magnanimous, the Russians 
had seen their enemy advance to the very heart of their 
empire; they had beguiled him with plausible negotiations 
and deceptive diplomacy, till the frosts and snows of winter 
had begun their terrible work upon his armies. Then, 
hovering with their locust cavalry over his confused retreat, 
they saw his troops waste away beneath the combined 
horrors of cold, and famine, and unequal battle. ‘The 
sufferings of the army were such as language cannot depict, 
or the human imagination adequately conceive. Of the 
multitudinous host that crossed the Niemen with Napoleon, 
in June, comprising in all not less than 650,000 men, 
scarcely 80,000 could be found in their ranks, at the termi- 
nation of this disastrous retreat; 125,000 had been slain in 
battle, 132,000 had perished of cold, famine and fatigue ; 
the remainder had either been taken prisoners, or were left 
behind in the miserable hospitals that crowded the line of 
the retreat, or had deserted their colors, and scattered them- 
selves over the deserts of Russia, to find a grave amidst the 
snows of that terrible winter. Such was the end of the 
grand army,—at the commencement of its march, the most 
splendid array of armed men ever assembled beneath the 
sway of a single conqueror. Its signal defeat and annihila- 
tion point us away from the power and the agency of man, 
and impress us alone with the eternal retributions of Heaven. 
They call to mind the solemn fate of the hosts of Senna- 
cherib,—a fate which the pen of genius has beautifully 
embodied in the familiar lines, which may well describe the 
destruction of the French: 
‘¢ Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host, with their banners, at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest, when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown.”’ 
The retreat of the grand army, however, was but a single 
scene in the struggle which was then desolating the nations 
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of Europe. The rapidity with which Napoleon recovered 
from that apparently hopeless overthrow, furnishes but anoth- 
er proof of the astonishing resources of his genius, and the 
singular fascination by which he held the people of France 
subject to the decisions of his resistless will. But it was all 
in vain. ‘The charm of his invincibility was broken. The 
death-knell of his revolutionary empire was already beginning 
to sound; and the most splendid fabric of power ever reared 
by the hand of a single individual was about to be dissolved 
amidst the disasters of battle-fields, and the wearisome satiety 
of war which he had brought upon mankind. It passed away 
more rapidly than it rose, and the sceptre fell for ever from the 
hand of Napoleon and his race. 

It is scarcely possible to estimate too highly the results of 
the triumph which Heaven awarded to the allied armies on 
the plains of Waterloo. ‘The combat had been fiercely waged 
between two opposite principles, as wide asunder as the 
poles, both in their nature and their applications. It was 
the principle of universal revolution—the insane lust of 
popular power,—the wild and brutal spirit of atheism, on the 
one hand, arrayed in arms against the principle of social order 
and constitutional freedom, and the spint of Protestant Chris- 
tianity, on the other. ‘These two opposing powers had con- 
tended for the mastery in the strife of a hundred battle-fields ; 
and the cause of anarchy and atheism, for a time, seemed 
triumphant. But it was only for a time. Those feelings of 
indignation at foul and burning wrong, which lurk in the 
recesses of man’s moral nature, to protect him from utter 
degradation, were at length aroused throughout every nation 
of Europe ; and when once aroused, they are never put down. 
The jealousy of monarchs and cabinets, the apathy of courts 
and legislatures, and the quiet of popular repose, were all 
forgotten in the common cause, and all Europe armed itself 
to crush, with one mighty exertion, the ruthless foe of all. 

One of the most important of the results of this memorable 
conflict, is the ascendency which it established for the English 
nation, and thus of the English race throughout the civilized 
world. ‘To crush the empire of England, which, for so many 
ages, had been the leader of modern civilization, was the 
avowed object of Napoleon; an object the accomplishment 
of which would have been disastrous to the interests of Chris- 
tianity and to the best hopes of mankind Had this object 
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been accomplished, an infidel and revolutionary empire, 
without religion, and almost without moral feelings, would 
have held the sceptre of the world. A race that knew not 
God and had utterly forgotten his laws, would have impressed 
their vain and frivolous character upon the social and religious 
institutions of every nation of Europe. The career of the 
armies of France affords the best illustration of the moral 
elements of which the empire was composed. In Egypt, the 
whole army were ready to become Mussulmans ; and Napo- 
leon, in his famous proclamation, professed that he had come 
to revive the worship of Mohammed ; and, in laying claim to 
be the messenger of Allah, boasted that he had destroyed 
the pope, and vanquished the cross! Indeed, so utterly igno- 
rant of the truths of Christianity had the people of France 
become, in that age of atheism, that, in the Syrian campaign, 
“the French troops occupied the mountains of Naplouse, Cana 
in Galilee, and Nazareth, names for ever immortal in holy 
writ, without either interest in, or knowledge of, the inestima- 
ble benefits which were there conferred upon mankind.” 
The triumph of Waterloo was the defeat of the race in 
whom the genius of infidelity was thus embodied. It humbled 
them in the dust, and compelled them to surrender their 
beautiful capital to the armed occupation of their enemies, 
and to receive their new constitution from the bayonets of 
foreign troops. It established the supremacy of Christian 
powers, and confirmed to England the ascendency she had 
before possessed among the nations of Europe. How prolific 
of benefits to mankind has been this single result! It has 
diffused over the world the enterprising spirit and the resolute 
energy of the Anglo-Saxon race ; and carried to distant regions 
the fruits of science and art, and the unnumbered benefits of 
regulated freedom. And, more than all, it has opened among 
the nations new pathways for the progress of Christian 
civilization and the extension of the religion of the Saviour. 
Wherever the wide-spread power of England is felt, there are 
found, instead of the emblems of despotic rule or the monu- 
ments of imperial ambition, the institutions of justice and law, 
the exuberant growth of social refinement, and the free spirit 
and ennobling influences of Protestant Christianity. When 
thus contemplated, the overthrow of the army and the empire 
of the French becomes more than an ordinary victory. It 
was the triumph of Christian arms over an infidel race,—of 
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social order and established law, alike over the spirit of fero- 
cious revolution and the arbitrary rule of insatiable ambition. 
No event in modern history better illustrates the agency of 
Heaven among the affairs of nations, than the disastrous ter- 
mination of the French revolution. In the words of one 
whose authority in history and in Christian theology is 
deserving of no common respect,—“ At the distance of thirty 
years, those who lived in the time of danger, and remember 
its magnitude, and now calmly review what then was in 
human strength to avert it, must acknowledge, I think, 
beyond all controversy, that the deliverance of Europe from 
the dominion of Napoleon, was effected neither by Russia, 


nor by Germany, nor by England, but by the hand of God 


alone.’’* 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE PSALMIST. 


The Psalmist: A new collection of Hymns for the use of the 
Baptist Churches. By Baron Srow and S. F. Srru. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. Philadelphia: Am. 
Baptist Publication and Sunday School Society. pp. 702. 
18mo. 1843. 


Severat collections of hymns for public worship are used 
in the Baptist churches in the United States. Those known 
as Winchell’s Watts and Watts and Rippon, have been, 
perhaps, more generally adopted than all others; the former 
in New England, the latter in the Middle and Western 
States. Rev. Messrs. Broaddus, Mercer, and Dorsey, have 
each prepared collections of hymns which have been used in 
the Southern States. These books, and others, the author- 
ship of which we do not remember, are identified with the 
rise and progress of the Baptist denomination in America. 
Whatever may be their defects, it will not be denied, that 
they have done good service for the cause of religion, and 
something, it is believed, towards iv roving the character of 
American psalmody. 





* Dr. Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History, London, 1843, Lecture III, p. 140. 
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The Psalmist was originated under circumstances, and 
from a source, which give it a claim to our respect and at- 
tention. Both the editors and publishers of the book are so 
well and favorably known to the religious community, that 
their motives in this undertaking will not be called in question. 

It is presumed, that various opinions exist, as to the 
necessity for a new hymn book for the use of the Baptist 
churches. ‘The attachment felt to the several collections in 
use, amounts, in some instances, almost to veneration. Nor 
will it be possible, by any argument, to convince those who 
feel this attachment the most strongly, that better hymns can 
be made. ‘This is natural. The hymn, which, when chil- 
dren, we heard read so devoutly, and sung to a tune as sweet 
and solemn as it was familiar, is still cherished as an old 
companion; and this, too, in despite of our better judgment 
as to its inappropriateness for public worship. This regard, 
however, for that which has become familiar by use, and 
venerable by old association, should not be indulged to excess. 
Whatever respect we may cherish for a production, we ought 
not to be averse, where truth or principle is not involved, 
to such changes or improvements as the clearer light of the 
age in which we live may furnish. 

It should not be overlooked, that a pious spirit is the chief, 
if not the only recommendation, of a large number of hymns 
in several collections of Englislht and American psalmody. 
Nor is it derogatory to the fame of the excellent men who 
wrote these hymns, and of others who have preserved them 
for public worship, to say, that their attention was directed 
less to true poetic merit, than to pious sentiment, and sup- 
posed adaptation to awaken emotions of a character indicated 
by the hymns in question. Several hymn books in circula- 
tion, too, bear the appearance of having been made, because 
a necessity, real or imaginary, existed for a new book; but 
the engagements of the compiler permitted him to do little 
more, than collect together a certain number of hymns in 
good repute in the churches. 

Hence, in these collections, are many hymns very objec- 
tionable for publie;-vorship. Not all that rhymes, although 
tolerable poetry, is proper to be sung. For example, the 
hymn written by Dr. Watts, beginning, 

‘¢ With holy fear and humble song, 
The dreadful God our souls adore—”’ 
has been republished in a score of different collections of 
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hymns; but what choir could sing, with any propriety, the 
third stanza ?— 
‘¢ Eternal plagues and heavy chains, 
‘Tormenting racks and fiery coals, 
And darts, t’ inflict immortal pains, 
Dyed in the blood of damned souls.”’ 


or the fifth stanza ?— 


‘There, guilty ghosts of Adam’s race 
Shriek out and howl beneath thy rod ; 
Once, they could scorn a Saviour’s grace, 
But they incensed a dreadful God.”’ 

However correctly this hymn may portray the despair of 
the lost, or the justice of God, it cannot be sung with devo- 
tional feeling; it is, therefore, unsuited to a collection of 
hymns for public worship. ‘The saints in glory, saved from 
the just desert of sin which the wicked are enduring, may 
be able to sing, Alleluia, when “the smoke of their torment 
ascendeth up for ever and ever.” But we are not saints in 
glory. We can warn men to flee from the wrath to come. 
We can weep over their danger; but we cannot sing of it. 

The following stanza, from a hymn book at our side, is 
liable to the same objection : 

‘* Leave all your sports and glittering toys, 
Come, share with us eternal joys ; 
Or must we leave you bound for hell? 
Then, dear young friends, a long farewell.”’ 
These are but a few specimens of many hymns which, until 
quite recently, have cumbered the pages of our hymn books. 

Moreover, a proper distinction has not been, in all cases, 
made, between what is suitable for the closet, and what is 
adapted to the sanctuary. Many very beautiful hymns are 
of individual applicability only; they are proper for the 
private devotion of the Christian, and not to be sung by a 
mixed multitude. Of this class, are some of the sweetest 
strains of Cowper, Mrs. Steele, and others. 

The Psalmist is a more successful. compilation of hymns 
for public worship, than any of its predecessors. We hazard 
little in saying, that it is the best collection of hymns: ever 
published in the English language. ‘They have been drawn 
from the best sources, and, probably, from a greater number 
of authors than those in any other hymn book extant. 

The Psalmist contains 1180 hymns, besides doxologies 
and chants. Of the hymns, 303 are by Dr. Watts, or about 
one quarter of the whole collection. Next to Watts, are 
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Doddridge, 57. hymns; Mrs. Steele, 52; Beddome, 41; 
Montgomery, 33; S. I’. Smith, 26; Kelly, 17; John New- 
ton, 16; Charles Wesley, 12; Toplady, Stennett, and 
Cowper, 10 each; Heber, 8; Collyer and Heginbotham, 7 
each ; Bowring, Mrs. Barbauld, Dwight, Fawcett, and Mrs. 
Sigourney, 6 each; Hart, Hawes, Needham, and Scott, 5 
each ; Addison, Bathurst, Fellows, Gibbons, Hemans, Kippis, 
Tappan, Reed, and H. K. White, 4 each; Conder, Edmes- 
ton, Judson, ‘I’. Moore, Noel, Raffles, Swain, and Wrangham, 
3 each ; thirty-two other authors, 2 each, and ninety, 1 each. 
The hymns are by 161 writers, besides pieces credited to fifty 
collections of hymns or other works, and the authorship of 
which is unknown. Forty-five are anonymous, being traced 
neither to author nor collections. 

We are pleased to find so many hymns from the pen of 
Mrs. Steele. ‘They breathe a quiet simplicity, and an earnest 
devotion, which must render them acceptable to every Chris- 
tian. It will be seen, also, that copious selections have been 
made from the compositions of Montgomery. They are among 
the best in the book. We should not have objected to more 
from Charles Wesley. Few writers have drawn from the 
harp of David strains of a deeper, purer devotion. His h}Ymns 
have not been justly appreciated. 

The order of the book is clear and natural, a due respect being 
paid to the several subjects of religious worship. Beginning 
first with a universal, and then a particular, invitation to acts 
of devotion and praise, it proceeds to the time appropriate for 
such employment, the Sabbath,—the place, the sanctuary,— 
the object, God,—the reasons, his adorable perfections. After 
this series of hymns pertaining to the worship of God, as God, 
the doctrine of the Trinity is developed. Christ appears in 
his pre-existent glory, his humiliation, sufferings, death, merits, 
ascension and glorification, and the harmony breaks out anew, 
and continues till the whole Trinity are celebrated in the 
closing pean. ‘This department of the book embraces 351 
hymns. Afterwards the Holy Spirit is introduced and invoked, 
in his several offices. Next, the Scriptures are presented, as 
the fruit of his inspiration, and the invitations, expostulations 
and warnings of the word of God are successively pcuied 
upon us. ‘Then we have the Christian, having been awak- 
ened by these influences of the divine word, conducted from 
his first emotion of alarm and godly sorrow, through every 
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successive state of the believer’s life—the whole train of joys 
and trials, hopes and fears, duties and ordinances,—till he 
takes his place in heaven, and the anthem before the throne 
in glory, shuts the scene. Hence, as the editors remark in 
the preface, the hymns are arranged “agreeably to the natural 
order of mental association and of Christian experience, so that 
a person disciplined in evangelical truth and pious emotion will 
find in his own bosom an index to the sequence of the several 
topics.” We question whether it would be possible to arrange 
a collection of hymns in better order. ‘The numerous objects 
of Christian benevolence have created a necessity for a much 
greater variety of hymns than was formerly needed ; and of 
which no book in use furnished the requisite number. ‘The 
Psalmist meets this deficiency, particularly in hymns upon 
the subject of missions, the number of which is 76. 

The hymns in the Psalmist are of convenient length ; most 
of them containing four, and some, but two or three verses. 
The preacher using this book, will seldom find it necessary 
to abridge a hymn,—a service always unpleasant to him, and 
disagreeable to the congregation. ‘The variety of metres is 
good ; we do not see how it could be improved. We notice 
with pleasure that a large proportion of the hymns are in long 
and common metre ; the measure in those metres being espe- 
cially suited to the dignity of public worship. The whole 
number of hymns in these two metres is upwards of 700. 

The character of the hymns we consider unexceptionable. 
We do not say that they are perfect. The critic may discover 
here and there a blemish. But, as a whole, we do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce them unsurpassed for true poetic excellence, 
and deeply imbued with devotional sentiment. We have not 
discovered any thing which will offend the most delicate or 
refined taste. A hymn cannot be regarded as truly valuable, 
the use of which does not awaken devout sentiments, and 
inspire higher and more comprehensive views of Christian 
truth and duty. The devotional exercises of the sanctuary 
should ever be conducted with intelligence and solemnity. 
Nothing that is loose in sentiment, or wanting in true dignity, 
should ever be indulged. We think the hymns in the Psalmist 
will sustain examination by this test. 

We must be permitted, in passing, to record our testimony 
against a class of hymns of most injurious tendency ,which,— 
often incorrect in doctrine, and sadly deficient in poetic 
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merit,—degrade the Creator to a level with his creatures, 
and present the several relations of the Christian life in a 
light disgusting to every intelligent person. Like artificial 
food, they create an appetite which cannot be satisfied, and 
leave the mind in a state but poorly prepared for the simple 
melody of rational music, or for the plain and strong exhi- 
bitions of religious truth. Perhaps the best criterion of the 
value of a hymn, is its capacity to interest and gratify us, 
after numerous repetitions, and in circumstances, where, free 
from the excitement of outward influences, there is nothing 
to attract us, beyond the simple beauty and charm of the 
piece. Does its repeated use increase our attachment to it ; or, 
when the casual excitement is past, do we turn from it with 
loathing? We presume to say, that a Christian was never 
weary with singing the hymn, 
‘¢ Before Jehovah’s awful throne, 
Ye nations bow, with sacred joy ; 


Know that the Lord is God alone, 
He can create, and he destroy—”’ 


‘¢Come we that love the Lord, 
And let our joys be known—”’ 


or, 
66 Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love.’’ 


These hymns have been sung by us, it may be, an hundred 
times; and yet they awaken the same ennobling views of 
our Creator, the same love of holiness and the fear of God, 
the same delight in Christian fellowship, that they did the 
first day we saw them. We drink into the spirit of them 
without satiety. ‘They are like a rich fountain, whose re- 
freshing waters spring up to meet us as often as we return to 
them. We always enjoy them. We feel that they will fall 
with sweet melody upon our ears, down to the hour in which 
the music of earth is lost in the songs of heaven, and Chris- 
tian fellowship in this world is exchanged for the fellowship 
of the redeemed in glory. 

We cannot forbear to express our pleasure, that strict 
attention has been given to this particular, in the collection 
before us. We believe the hymns which it contains all have 
an intrinsic, and, therefore, a permanent value. Had it been 
otherwise, we could not have felt that confidence we now 
feel in the permanent success of the book. 
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A great amount of labor has obviously been bestowed 
upon the Psalmist, in corrections and improvements, which, 
though they may seem to be of minor importance, have 
greatly enhanced the value of the book. A line or sentence 
was defective in some very excellent hymns. ‘These have 
been stricken out, and words and syllables more appropriate 
and correct renee been substituted. For illustration; in 
hymn 994, verse 4, which formerly read,— 


*¢’'Thy hand in autumn richly pours 
Through all our coasts abundant stores ; 
And winters, softened by thy care, 
No more a face of horror wear,” 
the last line now stands, 
‘* No more a dreary aspect wear.”’ 


Hymn 927, verse 1, formerly read, 


e pres O King of grace, arise, $ 
And enter to thy rest ; 
Lo! thy church waits, with longing eyes, 
Thus to be owned and blessed.” 
It now reads, 
‘¢ Behold, thy church, with longing eyes, 
Waits to be owned and blessed.”’ 


Hymn 687, verse 4, read, 


‘** My soul would leave this heavy clay 
At that transporting word ; 
Run up with joy the shining way, 
‘T’ embrace my dearest Lord.” 
It now reads, 
*¢ And run with joy the shining way, 
To meet my gracious Lord.”’ 


Hymn 191, verse 3, read, 


‘¢ A hope so much divine 
May trials well endure ; 
May purge our souls from sense and sin, 
As Christ, the Lord, is pure.’’ 
It now reads, 


** May purify our souls from sin, 
As Christ, the Lord, is pure.”’ 


Hymn 531, verse 3, read, 


‘* But speak, my Lord, and calm my fear ; 
Am I not safe beneath thy shade ? 
Thy vengeance will not strike me here, 
Nor Satan dare my soul invade.”’ 
It now reads, 


‘* Thy justice will not strike me here.”’ 
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In some instances, the number is changed from the singu- 
lar to the plural, which renders the hymns more appropriate 
to be sung by an assembly of persons. Numerous corrections 
have been made in the use of epithets ; as, “O Lord,” for 
‘Dear Lord ;” “ Blest Saviour,” for “Dear Jesus.”” Words 
difficult to be sung, have been changed for others of a more 
correct and easy accent. Such alterations cannot be regarded 
as unwarrantable. We think no candid person will be dis- 
pleased with any changes made by the editors of the Psalmist. 
Every alteration we have noticed, is, we think, a manifest 
improvement. 

As a specimen of book-manufacturing, the Psalmist is 
deserving of great praise. It is printed with beautiful type, 
on clear, white paper, is strongly bound, opens easily, and 
may be read with comfort by old and young. The edition 
already published, is to be followed by one in smaller size 
_ for the pocket, and by another, in larger, for the pulpit. 

Nearly simultaneous with the prospectus of a new hymn 
book, issued b,, the firm of Gould, Kendall and Lincoln, was a 
notice to the public from the committee of the “Am. Baptist 
Publication and Sunday School Society,” of the intention of 
that Society to engage in a similar undertaking. We deem 
it fortunate, however, that the Publication Society waived 
the purpose of publishing a separate book ; and that arrange- 
ments were made between them and the before-mentioned 
firm, to unite upon a joint publication of the “ Psalmist.” 
The result of this copartnership, we trust, will be, to give to 
the’ Psalmist the widest possible circulation. It would be 
not less gratifying than advantageous for the churches of this 
country, could they unite in adopting the same hymn book 
for public worship. 

It is objected, that the habits and customs of the people in 
different sections of the country are so various, that it would 
be impossible that the same hymn book should meet the 
wants of all our churches ; that there is a diversity of tastes, 
and hence a necessity for books corresponding to the same. 
But the objection, in point of fact, has, we think, little force. 
We cannot admit, that a hymn can be too pure and elevated 
for the taste of any Christian. A hymn, free from poetical 
blemishes, or doctrinal absurdities, is no more unfit for an 
uneducated than for an educated mind. It is almost an 
insult to affirm, that the truths of religion, whether embodied 
in prose or poetry, must be expressed in language common- 
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place or vulgar, to adapt them to the taste and comprehension 
of any Christian. 

The liturgy of the Episcopal church is as pure a specimen 
of composition as can be found in the English language. 
Every sentence of it wears a finished elegance, and yet an 
unsurpassed simplicity. Lives there a man, who would risk 
his reputation for soundness of mind, by affirming that a 
composition more gross in its structure, and less pure in its 
expression, would better suit the wants of the middling and 
lower classes of society? No. We suffer injury as Chris- 
tians, every day, from this false notion of an arbitrary diversity 
of tastes. ‘They who lead the public mind, can create a 
relish for the .pure and the good, or for the opposite. It is 
to be regretted, that this office has fallen too often into the 
hands of men unequal to the task. 

We see no good reason why a good hymn book should 
not be equally as good in one place as in another. And the 
better the book, the stronger the reason why it should be 
universally adopted. Our churches in this country are united 
by a special tie of Christian brotherhood. We have but one 
object in view,—but one end to accomplish. We ought ever 
to remember, that our strength and efficiency depend, so far 
as human instrumentalities are concerned, upon a harmony 
of views, and a uniformity of church order and polity. ‘The 
laws, the discipline, and the ordinances of the church, should 
be one and the same in every place. We ought to feel our- 
selves at home among our brethren, every where. Local 
prejudices and sectional jealousies should never for a moment 
be indulged. It should be enough for us to know, that we still 
have a place and a name among those who hold to “one 
Lord, one faith, and one baptism.” And while, every where, 
we find the same Bible, how reasonable that we should find 
the same hymn book ; the one, containing the same doctrines 
which elsewhere have been a Jight to our path, and the same 
promises which have comforted our souls,—the other, contain- 
ing the same songs of praise, which, since our conversion, 
we have not ceased to sing in the great congregation. 

It is no disparagement to the collections hitherto in use to 
say, that we have seen no book more deserving of this gen- 
eral introduction into all our churches than the Psalmist. 
The editors have accomplished a noble work, for which they 
deserve not only the thanks of our own churches, but of all 
lovers of true devotional psalmody. 


















Discriminating Sermons. 


ARTICLE VIL. 
DISCRIMINATING SERMONS. 


Is the pulpit of the present age and of this country such 
as it was among the Non-Conformists, in Great Britain, in 
the period of Charles I, or in New England, in the time of 
the great revivals of 1735—1740? In other words, is the 
pulpit, in our hands, such as it was in the hands of Baxter, 
and Edwards, and men of kindred power and spirit? Has 
there been an improvement or a loss? If there be a differ- 
ence, what is that difference? If there be a change, by 
what fruits is the advantage of the change attested? Ifa 
loss, what is it that has been lost? 

These are questions of grave import. The interests of 
evangelical religion demand, that they should be fairly met 
and honestly answered. It seems to us, that there has been 
a loss; and that loss has affected our churches, our religious 
experiences, our consistency, our activity, our comfort, our 
usefulness. Our piety has not the visible strength, which, 
considering its nature, we should expect it to exhibit. We 
fear that many of our Christian graces have suffered dimi- 
nution. ‘The manner in which men are led in coming to 
Christ, and the manner in which they walk, after they have 
come to him, are not precisely such as we conceive them 
to have been, a century or a century and a half since. We 
are aware, that they are placed in different circumstances 
and under different influences. ‘The early religious edu- 
cation which prevails in the community is unlike that 
which characterized some former periods. It is less exclu- 
sively parental and pastoral. It is more occupied with the 
scaffolds and the building of Chiistianity, than with the 
Christianity after it is built. It inquires how the Bible 
teaches and illustrates certain truths, rather than what the 
truths, which it illustrates and teaches, are. The habits of 
life, too, are generally different from what they once were. 
Age and authority and station are less respected. Men have 
less interest in the theoretical, and more in the practical. 
The doctrinal foundation is less an object of importance with 
them, than the showy superstructure of action. When they 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXI. 98 
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are called upon to work upon that which is under ground and 
out of sight, they seem to themselves to be doing nothing to 
any purpose, not remembering, that a strong basis is essential 
to the stability of the edifice built upon it. But, while these 
things may have an influence in giving to the church and its 
individual members a new aspect, we do not believe that 
any or all of them sufficiently account for the change that 
has taken place in our piety, consistency, and religious 
knowledge; in our discernment of truth and of spirits. 
Ministers are more numerous than they were formerly. 
Many of them have had better opportunities of preparation 
for their work. Many of them are better educated. There 
is more preaching, and more hearing, and more means of 
grace, generally. But the prevailing religion does not cor- 
respond to these higher advantages. Instead of our witness- 
ing more clearness in religious experiences, more consistency 
of life, more thoroughness of views, we have seen a diminution 
in almost every respect. ‘They who, for the time, ought 
to be teachers, in many cases, have need that one should 
teach them, “ which be the first principles of the oracles of 
God.” Habits of Christian duty and faithfulness are still to 
be commenced, a system of belief is yet to be framed, and 
the great question of the genuineness and value of their 
religious exercises is yet to be settled, even after they have 
long enjoyed the reputation of Christians. We believe that 
we must seek in the pulpit for, at least, one of the elements 
of the declension of which we have spoken. And _ the 
deficiency which we most lament, is of discriminating exhi- 
bitions of divine truth. It seems to us, that there has come 
to be a new tone and manner in the pulpit. A demand has 
arisen for that which will awaken comfortable emotion, rather 
than for that which will probe the mortifying wound, and alarm 
the slumbering conscience. ‘The preacher is urged by direct 
exhortation, or is tempted by that which seems peculiar in 
his position, not to enter, in his application of the truth, too 
much into particulars, lest he should storm some hiding-place 
of self-delusion, or frighten away the incipient hope of some 
trembling disciple. ‘There has come, in our piety, a prevail- 
ing weakness, so that it must be nourished up, with perpetual 
terror of quenching the spark ; and preaching, forsooth, must 
accordingly be cautious and quiet. We must not draw lines 
of distinction too minutely ; we must not be too critical in 
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our judgments. We must not demand too much. Our 
standards must not be excessive. We must charitably hope, 
where we cannot fully approve. Thus it is that weakness of 
piety has become a cause of the decay of discriminating 
preaching ; and this decay, in its turn, has contributed to the 
weakness of piety. Without bringing an accusation against 
the whole ministry, or, wittingly, marking out any individuals, 
young or old, as coming under the charge, we propose to set 
down a few thoughts on the nature and necessity of discrimi- 
nating sermons. 

An analysis of some of the sermons of Edwards, or of the 
treatises of Fuller or Owen, would be the best description of 
the sort of sermons which we have denominated discriminat- 
ing. It is not necessary to confine the term to discourses 
whose object is to try experiences. Every theme of pulpit 
discussion may be presented in a discriminating manner. 
The doctrinal, the experimental, the didactic, the hortatory, 
the argumentative, the parenetic, may all demand the exercise 
of penetration in the preacher; they may all give the hearers 
an insight into the hidden things of divine truth; in each of 
them, clearness may be added to fervor and strength. He 
that- expounds the holy oracles may distinguish between the 
precious and the vile, the true and the false, alike in the sub- 
jective and the objective; in that which relates to God and 
eternity, and in that which relates to human experience; in 
the statement of propositions, and in the exhibition of the 
operations of the principles stated, as applied to visible life. 
Divine truth, considered both as subjective and objective, 
must be managed in a discerning manner, if “the trumpet” 
is to “‘ give a certain sound.” 

Doctrinal sermons state, illustrate, prove and defend the 
fundamental truths of the Christian system. Experimental 
sermons state the peculiar influences which these truths exert 
upon the human mind. They show the various results which 
are produced, when divine truth and the soul are brought into 
contact; or, when the truth glances off from the heart, as 
from an impenetrable shield; or when Satan, transforming 
himself into an angel of light, deludes the spirit with vain 
hopes, seeking, by his artful wiles, to draw it away from God, 
and to secure it to his own thraldom. Practical sermons 
point out the duties required by the gospel, and present 
motives to the performance of them. 
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A good minister, bringing out of his treasure things new 
and old, will intermingle in his public performances these 
various descriptions of sermonizing ; giving to each its due 
proportion, ‘that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto every good work.” But whatever form of 
discourse is chosen, whatever topics are presented, we hold 
that they should be discriminating. It is necessary, in some 
instances, not only to state the truth, but to point out the 
difference between truth and error. If falsehood, by subtle 
forms, seeks to pass itself for truth, its artifice must be detected 
and exposed. If, by the use of orthodox terms, though in 
another and weakened sense, heterodoxy undertakes to prove 
that it adheres to the old symbols, and holds the apostolic 
creed, its hypocrisy must be unveiled by spiritual shepherds 
who “are not ignorant of Satan’s devices.” ‘The danger of 
imbibing doctrinal errors, to which a community is exposed, 
is not in reference to the main views of the great distinguish- 
ing doctrines of the evangelical word. ‘These are like the 
sun, whose light, and whose position, are always known. 
They are like the great roads through a kingdom, which 
were originally drawn in the very best spot, and remain the 
same, century after century. ‘They are like the towering 
peaks of a mountain-range, never to be lost or mistaken. 
They are like the waves of the ocean, compared with the rocky 
continent ; no man will ever be so much deceived as to take 
the sea for land, or the land for sea. But there are points 
in these great doctrines, essential to their very being, which 
sophistry may wrest ; and there are views of truth, connected 
with the great and leading ones, in respect to which, if many 
of the opinions expressed in the community are sound, error 
is as good as truth, and truth but little to be preferred above 
error. ‘The doctrines of the word of God are the doctrines 
which God has revealed in his word; not the modifications, 
or dilutions, or misinterpretations of them, which ignorant, or 
obtuse, or designing men may foist upon us. And there are 
many statements akin to truth, in respect to appearance, 
which are still very different from the truth as it is in Jesus. 
To maintain the strict and proper divinity of Christ is a dif- 
ferent thing from maintaining his high exaltation above men, 
and angels, and all created things. ‘The latter view might 

easily be contended for, where the former is zealously dis- 
carded. And it is the place of the discriminating preacher 
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to point out the fact of the difference, and to show wherein 
the difference consists. It is one thing to affirm, generally, 
the necessity of the Spirit’s influences, for the conversion of 
sinners. But it is quite another thing to affirm, that the will 
never chooses the service of God, until it is first acted upon 
and prompted by the Spirit; so that the true state of the 
case 1s, not that the Spirit helps us, because we endeavor to 
help ourselves ; ‘but that we first endeavor to help ourselves, 
only because the Spirit has already helped us. It is a very 
common error of some who attempt to alarm the ungodly, 
and thus to urge them to repentance, to represent the Holy 
Spirit as dependent upon the sinner’s own will and _ pleasure, 
whether he shall act upon him or refrain from acting, whether 
he shall regenerate the soul, or leave it in unregeneracy, 
whether he shall carry on and complete the work which he 
has graciously begun, or whether he shall be put to the worse 
in his efforts, by the sinner, and compelled to leave the field, 
—the infinite, unwillingly, but of necessity, succumbing to a 
finite conqueror. ‘The discriminating preacher will be able 
to present the doctrine of the Spirit in such a light, as to 
show at the same time, that he works where he wills, and 
when he wills, and as he wills, with an energy which human 
corruption is not permitted to overrule; that the sinner is 
entirely dependent upon his gracious impulses, and yet that 
the latter is in extreme guilt and danger, because he does not 
at once repent and believe; and that his sin will, at last, be 
found to be without excuse. Some have affirmed their belief 
in the doctrine of the eternity of future punishment in the 
equivocal form, that the consequences of sin will be eternal ; 
as if they held to the evangelical notion of a strict eternity of 
punishment for the wicked,—a punishment, not remedial, but 
ultimate ; not disciplinary, to reform the offender, but final, as 
the just penalty of sin; while, at the same time, they have 
managed, under this method of speech, to conceal the opinion, 
either, that there will be no punishment for the wicked after 
this life, or, that it will partake only of the nature of depriva- 
tion, not of infliction ; and that it will be administered in such 
a form as not to be inconsistent with the perfect fruition of 
heavenly blessedness and joy; because sin mars the Chris- 
tian’s character, and injures his progressive attainments in 
holiness ; and the loss of progress in this world may be a real 
loss throughout eternity ; a diminution, if it be not a distressing 
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one, of comfort, and of mental enlargement, which otherwise, 
humanly speaking, might have served as the basis of still 
greater comfort and enlargement, for ever and ever. The 
believer’s piety and perseverance are the result of his election, 
not his election the result of his piety and perseverance. We 
are not chosen in Christ because of our good works ; but we 
are prompted and strengthened to the performance of good 
works, because we are chosen in him. But if a doctrinal 
ministry be not discriminating, it may propagate the contrary 
impression. Insidious errors, of which these are but speci- 
mens, are ever liable to creep into the creed of Christians, 
professedly evangelical. It should, therefore, be the aim of 
the discussions of every Sabbath day to promote an accurate 
discernment of the true and the good, and to guard with 
wakeful diligence, the temple of truth from the secret intro- 
duction of that which is partial or false. ‘The difference, to 
an unthinking person, may seem an unimportant one; but 
the smallest error in religious faith tends to a still wider and 
wider divergence, till the established symbols are deserted, 
and the beautiful system of Christian truth is left like a 
temple in ruins. 

It is one of the ends of the ministry, to distinguish between 
true and false experiences. Mental exercises, which have a 
pious aspect, and claim to be the work of God’s Spirit, are 
not always holy exercises. They do.not always bear the 
impress of the divine seal. Whatever they may be, and 
whatever state of soul they may indicate, they are not the 
genuine fruits of regeneracy. In an age of hurry and business, 
when men scarcely take time even to inquire into the state of 
their souls, and their prospects of everlasting life, except so far 
as they may derive satisfaction from a cursory questioning of 
that which is most visible, it is necessary that the pulpit detect 
the delusions under which they labor. It is necessary that 
the untempered mortar be taken away, and the conscience, 
slightly and superficially healed, probed afresh. It is not 
enough, that we cherish hope of heaven. It is of infinite con- 
sequence, that we cherish hope on right grounds. It is not 
enough, that we believe that we are regenerate, or that we 
have professed that we are so. ‘The great point is to enjoy 
scriptural testimony that we are so. And the voice of re- 
ligious instructers is demanded to awaken the sluggish, to 
impel the indolent, to inspire the indifferent, to open the eyes 
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of the blind, to discover the illusions of unregeneracy, to lay 
bare the wiles of the tempter, to reveal the true nature of 
those mental exercises, which, according as they are correct 
or spurious, may set the seal of everlasting destiny, for weal or 
wo, upon the human spirit. Many persons, it is to be feared, 
suppose that they have had evangelical repentance, who are 
strangers to godly sorrow ; and who, i in heart, are still in love 
with sin. A man is not certainly justified of God, because 
he thinks that he is justified; nor regenerate, because he 
thinks that he is regenerate ; nor holy, because he thinks that 
he is holy. Nor is membership in the church a sufficient 
testimony that one has the spirit and the piety of a true 
disciple. A discriminating ministry is needed, perpetually to 
put men on their guard, lest they should be led away with 
the form, in the deficiency of the spirit; lest they should put 
awakenings and terror, in the place of evangelical repent- 
ance ; or a fear of punishment, in the place of love for a holy 
heaven ; or refined taste, intellectual cultivation, and a natural 
approbation of the perfect, in the place of a love of holiness, 
for its innate beauty and desirableness. Many a person 
thinks that he has renounced sin, because for some time he 
has not been exposed to temptation to commit it; or that he 
has exercised saving faith in Christ, because he has seen 
himself to be a sinner, and without any hope in himself; and, 
under that conviction, has publicly signified his serious pur- 
pose to flee to Christ for salvation. Many a person thinks 
that he is sanctified, because he is enabled to resist some of 
the temptations which assail him, or because he is not tempted 
at all, but whose spiritual pride and censoriousness bear con- 
stant testimony that he has mistaken his true condition. Or, 
persons who make no pretensions to religious faith, are con- 
tented to live in a sort of transition-state, confident that they 
are in a fair way to heaven; making real, though wholly im- 
perceptible, progress in fitness for immortal life. And they who 
nourish habits of allowed transgression, and live in open sin, 
imagine that there is some force in the excuses by which they 
attempt to justify their ungodliness. A discriminating minis- 
try points out the utter and eternal inadequateness of all such 
apologies. It holds them up, one by one, that the sunshine 
may pour its illumination through them. It winnows them 
out in detail, that the winds may scatter them. It grinds them 
to powder, like the Israelites’ golden calf, that the ungodly 
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may drink of the bitter waters on which they are strewn. The 
present age demands such a ministry. ‘There were unsound 
professors i in the days of the apostles ; but the liability to un- 
soundness, it seems to us, is much greater now. ‘Then it 
was for a man’s interest not to believe himself a Christian, or 
not to be taken for a Christian by others. It was the ruin of 
his earthly prospects ; perhaps it might involve the sacrifice of 
his life. But now, in many communities, it is of the highest 
importance to a man’s worldly interest, that he should pass 
for a Christian. It is a necessary condition of his acquiring 
public confidence. And, in order to meet special cases of 
this sort, the standard of religion has been lowered. Churches 
and individuals, it is to be feared, express themselves satisfied 
with defective evidence of Christian character, through fear of 
wounding the feelings of the candidate or of his friends ; or, 
possibly, from a motive still less worthy ; not considering the 
disastrous results which such a compromise may work, in the 
end. ‘Truth is warped away from the forcibleness of its 
meaning. ‘The strictness of the test is diminished, in order 
to accommodate the inability of men to come up to it, who, 
from the necessity of the case, must fall below it. Revela- 
tion, in its high demands, is adapted, by special interpretation, 
to the irreligion of those who have not grace enough to rise 
to the requirements of revelation. ‘Thus it is, that the church 
lacks efficiency. MReligion receives a meagre defence from 
doubtful supporters. Personal responsibility is forgotten ; and 
the duty of love to the church, and of undying zeal for the 
promotion of its interests is overlooked in the great modern 
error, that religion is to be desired chiefly for the good it will 
bring to its possessor,—present respectability, influence and 
happiness, and, in the end, everlasting life; while the just 
claims of God, for the service of the human spirit, because 
he made it, and has a right to rule it, are wholly excluded 
from the question. In such a state of things, how little do 
we need learned discussions, suited to win the praise of the 
profound ; or polished periods, to secure the approbation of 
the refined ; or logical argumentation, to decide the skeptical 
or the wavering; or appeals to men’s self-love, which will 
only rivet the chains of dangerous delusion! How much do 
we need a discerning ministry, capable of rending asunder 
the veil of hypocrisy and deceit; of opening men’s eyes to 
their true condition ; of dissipating the apologies of ungodli- 
ness ; and of pouring floods of light upon the human soul ! 
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The necessity of discriminating sermons will not be denied. 
Still, we venture to pursue our discussion a little further. 
Such sermons are due to the spiritual interests of our fellow- 
men. Many, in the present age, as we have already remarked, 
are very dependent upon the faithful demonstration of truth 
in the pulpit, in respect to their religious condition and eternal 
safety. Many, in the turmoil of worldly care, take no time 
to search into the things that pertain to the mysteries of divine 
truth, and their own prospects of a blessed immortality. And 
many more are so little accustomed to consecutive thought, 
that they have no thorough instruction, nor deep and close 
self-examination, except during the hour of public religious 
worship. If we were assured, that our brethren and fellow- 
men were accustomed to spend an hour every day in com- 
munion with their own hearts, and with God and divine 
things, there might be less necessity for such a tone of pulpit 
teaching. But, “under existing circumstances, will any min- 
ister’s garments be pure, who neglects it ? 

It is due also to evangelical truth, and to the purity of the 
church, that the trumpet should always give a certain sound. 
Truth should be stated and vindicated, with extreme exact- 
ness. If a slight error be admitted in the exhibition of 
doctrine, that error will open the flood-gate for the rushing in 
of other errors, indefinitely. Error in theory will pave the 
way for erroneous practice, or for deficiency in the foundation 
of Christian experience. Either an Antinomian indolence, or 
an Arminian self-trust, or an unholy life, the loss of spiritual- 
ity, and an excessive attachment to the world, will follow in 
the train of such deficiency. If false professors, not being 
discerned, pass for sincere believers, and their lives are taken 
as specimens of the power of religion, great dishonor will 
come upon real religion, and true believers. Had the line 
been drawn with more strictness between true and false ex- 
periences, and that which is dubious kept without the church’s 
enclosures, the church would be as pure as, in this imperfect 
state, is possible, and the profession of religion adorned by a 
life of piety. 

The preparation of discriminating sermons is necessary to 
the intellectual character of the preacher, and to the proper 
performance of the duties of his office. His place is, in part, 
to discern spirits, and to enable others to discern them. The 
church and persons generally put this work upon him, as 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXI. 59 
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appropriate to his peculiar sphere. His office is to maintain 
the purity of the church, preventing, so far as he may be able, 
the admission of improper candidates, and, with the utmost 
zeal, laboring to give certainty, strength and consistency to 
those who have already been admitted. If his sermons 
be not of a discriminating character, the nature of his other 
duties will do little towards increasing his mental acumen. 
Some of his private duties, indeed, demand the profoundest 
discernment. In the visitation of the sick and dying, in con- 
versation with the doubtful professor, or with the serious, or 
with the indifferent, great acuteness is demanded, that he may 
know whom to warn, and whom to encourage,—so that he 
may not distress the true believer, nor help the self-deceived 
to bind more fast the chains of their delusion. If he be not 
discriminating in his public performances, he will not be 
likely to be discriminating here. But faithfulness in the pulpit 
will open the way for special faithfulness in private. Nay, 
discriminating pulpit-exercises will obviate the necessity of 
much labor of a private kind. Persons will learn to discern 
spirits for themselves, and to judge of their own exercises. 
And he who, by an accurate diagnosis, has made himself 
perfectly familiar with men’s spiritual diseases, will find it com- 
paratively easy to prescribe the necessary remedies. Care in 
this work will constantly increase the minister’s acumen, and 
both physician and patient will find it beneficial. He who 
looks upon things generally and in the mass, will be far in- 
ferior in mental power to him who faithfully examines every 
thing in detail, and rightly estimates its true worth. 
Discriminating preaching will also deepen the intellectual 
character of the hearers. ‘The preaching which they enjoy 
always exerts a silent influence in this respect. It is the only 
literary and logical exercise which most persons attend. It 
is the main source of their higher cultivation. And, according 
to the character of the sermons which they hear, they will 
attain clearness of thought, grasp of intellect, the capacity of 
attention to minute particulars and nice distinctions, or to 
recondite and dubious emotions, or they will rest in general 
statements, and be weak and loose. A minister is, in some 
sense, responsible for the intellectual, as well as for the 
spiritual character of his congregation. He is capable of 
advancing their welfare in this respect. And if, by promoting 
their mental enlargement,—if, by making them competent to 
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higher enjoyments and attainments, he can prepare them for 
nobler service of God in this world and the world to come ; 
if he can train them so that they will glorify God more, in 
their endless being, it is incumbent on him, as a good pastor, 
to do it. If, by a discriminating ministry, it is possible to 
save men from self-delusion, to improve the spiritual exercises 
of believers, to promote an understanding of, and attachment 
to, the old standards of Biblical doctrine, and thus secure 
the very ends of the ministry, how can any one think, that he 
has discharged his duty to God or man, to the church or the 
world, to earth or heaven, who is habitually deficient in this 
respect? Were this method of managing the word of God 
and the office of the ministry universal, the revivals of religion 
which adorn and bless our churches, would generally be the 
unadulterated work of God. No appliances would be used 
to help men to heaven which the Scriptures do not authorize, 
none which would have a tendency to build up a false hope, 
none which would lead to self-delusion. The spurious would, 
in most cases, be prevented, and the genuine promoted. 
Light, and purity, and strength, would dwell in the saints, 
and shine forth from them. For occasional impulses, driving 
men to extraordinary, but transitory exertion, we should have 
the steady influence of Christian principle. Consistent piety, 
humble assurance, and brotherly love, would bring back, we 
might hope, the habits of primitive Christianity, and every 
man would receive his portion of meat in due season. 
Epiror. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. Kommentar zum Briefe Pauli an die Rémer. Von Dr. A. 'Tuotvex. 
Neue Ausarbeitung. 1842. Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans, §c. By Dr. THotvcx. 


Prof. THotvck’s first work on the Romans was published in 1824, 
and again, in a third edition, in 1831. The present work has been 
entirely xe-wrought, and stands so dissevered from the first, that, by the 
author’s own designation, it begins a new series. Any one who consid- 
ers the character of the interval, since the appearance of the first edition 
in 1824, will at once perceive what must be some of the changes in this 
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new commentary. The period, in the first place, has been one of 
uncommon philological activity. Some of the most important helps in 
Greek study have been produced since the time in question. ‘To say 
nothing of a host of better and more critical editions of the classics, we 
have had, within this period, Bernuarpy’s Syntax, 1829; Harrune 
on the Greek Particles, 1832-3; Kiinner’s Larger Grammar, 1834-5; 
Winer’s Grammar on the New Testament, 1836; and still others, all 
of which abound in the richest materials for the Biblical interpreter. 
The possession of these additional means of criticism must impart, of 
course, a new philological feature to the work before us. Every page 
shows the writer’s familiarity with these new stores of learning, as well 
as the fidelity and success with which he has applied them to the illus- 
tration of the Sacred Word. We may suppose, also, that he has been 
less indifferent respecting the philological character of the present 
commentary, on account of the charge, whether deserved or not, of 
inaccuracy and deficiency, which was alleged against him with reference 
to the first work. In the second place, no period has been so fruitful in 
the production of commentary on the New ‘Testament, and on the 
Romans especially, as that since Prof. T. first published. His example 
and authority have been, no doubt, in part, the cause of this; and led the 
way to the appearance, in rapid succession, among others, of the com- 
mentaries of Kier, 1830; Benecke, 1831; Riickert, 1831; Pavtvus, 
1831; Reicne, 1833; GLockLer, 1835; KOLLNER, 1834; OLSHAUSEN, 
1835; De Werre, 1835; STeNGeL, 1836; Frirzscue, 1836-9; Meyer, 
1836, and some others. Hence it was necessary, or, if not necessary, 
required at least by the German practice in such cases, to have more or 
less respect to these new laborers, by controverting their views when 
disapproved, adducing their authority when in support of the writer, or 
at least assigning to them their proper place, in the classification of 
interpretations. The accumulation of so much new work for revision, 
in the interval to which we refer, must lay, as every one will at once 
perceive, the foundation for another important difference between these 
publications. Add to this, that the first was a juvenile labor, published 
at the beginning of the author’s exegetical career, at the early age of 
twenty-four; while here we have a work of ripened manhood, produced 
under all the advantages which his subsequent almost uninterrupted 
employment, as an interpreter of the Scriptures, has enabled him to 
acquire. 

‘The new commentary exceeds somewhat in size the original one; but 
the space requisite for receiving the additional materials which were to 
be introduced, without excluding any thing essential in the latter, has 
been secured mainly by omitting many of the quotations from the 
Fathers, and by placing at the bottom of the page, where they occupy 
less room, some things which stood before in the body of the work. 
The remarks on a single passage will illustrate the style of the com- 
mentary in general. We take, at random, c. 6: 1, 2. 

‘The adcovéon refers back definitely to v. 20 (of the preceding 
chapter). ‘The expression there gave occasion to an irreligious infer- 
ence, precisely in the same manner as in ¢. 3: 4, and was employed by 
Marcion in support of his demiurgic view of the Mosaic economy. 
Every truth, as Fenelon says, is accompanied by its shadow; and this 
is greatest, where the truth is most important. Hence it need not 
surprise us, that the greatest truth of Christianity should also be capa- 
ble of perversion, and thus of degenerating to the most pernicious error. 
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This now is the case with the Christian doctrine of grace and liberty,— 
hence a protestation against its abuse, similar to that here, is found also 
Gal. 2: 17. 5: 13. 1 Pet. 2: 16. Jude 4.—Such an inference is dis- 
claimed here with the same formula for the expression of abhorrence, 
ui) yévorto, as inc. 3: 6. The opposite truth is at first asserted only 
in the form of an undeniable fact; and the following verses confirm this 
fact by the symbolic import of the act of baptism, to which every one, 
who would be called a Christian, submits. Respecting do7c, see on 
1:25. ‘AnoOvijoxew tri (Gal. 2: 19), with the dative of the respect 
in which.—The Aorist &ve@dvousey is used, perhaps, with definite 
reference to the import of baptism; but perhaps only as an expression 
of the consciousness, the happiness of being dead to sin; and the thought 
of the allusion to baptism may have first presented itself to the mind of 
the apostle, in the act of writing the whole sentence. ‘The complete 
extinction of the émi@uuia, the apostle would not assert by this; but 
only a decided determination of the will in favor of the law of God; so 
that henceforth they are sins of weakness only, which have control over 
the Christian. The direction of the soul is now towards him, who, by 
his love to us, has awakened our love in turn to him, and thereby has 
purchased us as his own possession.”’ H. 


2. Guide for writing Latin ; consisting of Rules and Examples for Prac- 
tice. By Joun Puitip Krees, &c. From the German, by Samvuen 
H. Taytor, Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover. 1843. pp. 
479, 12mo. 


Krebs, Hand and Grysar rank among the best living writers in Ger- 
many, on Latin composition. In the higher branches of Latin philology, 
aa. 7 Hand may be regarded as superior; but in the knowledge of 
pure Latinity, and in practical skill in the preparation of books for 
youth, we think Krebs is fully his equal. ‘That the work before us has 
passed through nine editions, in a country where this species of litera- 
ture abounds as it does no where else, is sufficient proof of its excellence. 
The chief fault with those manuals which have been most used in this 
country, is, that they do not enter deeply into the spirit of the language: 
they are deficient in principles; and their rules are too mechanical. 
They fail in making good masters of composition. It is precisely here, 
that the ‘* Guide for writing Latin”’ is distinguished from the mass of 
books on the subject, which we, for want of better, have been compelled 
to use. If we mistake not, the teacher will find in Krebs clearer and 
more satisfactory explanations of many difficult points in Latin grammar, 
than are to be found in any of the school-grammars in use. We will 
not affirm, that the study of this book alone will make pure, idiomatic 
and flowing writers of Latin. Nothing but the classics themselves can 
effect all this. A hundred pages of judicious selections from Cicero, 
put into the hands of the student, to be translated and explained by him, 
and then retranslated, and variously modified, both in construction and 
style, and so committed to memory, that he could not think in Latin 
without thinking in these familiar Ciceronean forms, would effect what 
no book of rules and exercises alone can do. But it is the union of 
these two methods, which will most readily and most thoroughly initiate 
the student into the mysteries of Latin style. Let these two kinds of 
exercise go on, hand in hand, and only a limited course of reading, 
especially in the academies, be adopted at first; let the grammar and 
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spirit of the language be studied and learned, from a small compass of 
reading perfectly mastered, and let the extensive reading of authors be 
delayed till a later period, and it cannot be doubted, that the same time 
now devoted to a hurried and premature perusal of the Latin classics, 
would make much better scholars. 

We have long been accustomed to use the original work of Krebs, 
and know its excellence. In its English dress, it must, of course, 
undergo several changes. Here it is the comparison of the Latin with 
the English, instead of the Latin with the German, that is to be made. 
From a partial examination of Mr. Taylor’s book,—for many passages 
are necessarily his own,—we have satisfied ourselves, that this critical 
task of unravelling the Latin-German web, and weaving it anew in 
Latin-English, has not fallen into unskilful hands. That it is free from 
gross blunders, the accurate scholarship of the translator, and the re- 
vision of Prof. Beck, of Cambridge, are a sufficient guaranty. It would 
not be strange, if, in this first edition, there should be wanting, here 
and there, an explanation of a difficulty arising from a peculiarity: of 
the English idiom. ‘The filling up of these chasms must necessarily 
be the work of time. If, as we hope, successive editions shall be called 
for, Mr. Taylor would perform a welcome service, were he to introduce, 
from time to time, such observations of his own, respecting the pecu- 
liarities of English construction, as his experience in teaching Latin 
composition should suggest. 

The variety and arrangement of the type, to assist the eye in distin- 
guishing examples, is admirable. ‘The typography itself is not so fair, 
nor the paper so good, as we could desire. 


3. Homeri Ilias. Mit erkliirenden Anmerkungen, von Gortt. Curist. 
Crusius, Subrector am Lyceum in Hanover, sechstes und letztes 
Heft. lad of Homer. With Explanatory Remarks, by G. C. 
Crusius. 1842. 


This number completes the Iliad. ‘The author has published also a 
similar commentary on the whole of the Odyssey, and a lexicon (1841) 
of all the Homeric writings, both the common words, and the geograph- 
ical and proper names. ‘The student, whose object is to read Homer 
with as much expedition as possible, and who would spare himself the 
trouble of collecting his materials for illustration from remote and scat- 
tered sources, will do well to.procure these helps of Crusius. Almost 
every thing which he needs, for a cursory reading, he will here find, 
made ready to his hand. Zum Nachschlagen, as the Germans say, for 
reference, for looking out the meaning of a passage, when one has 
not time or occasion for more exact and independent study, nothing can 
be more convenient than these annotations and collections of the inde- 
fatigable Crusius. H. 


4. McCulloch’s Universal Gazetteer. Harpers. New York. 1843. 
Brande’s Encyclopedia of Science, Literature and Art. Harpers. 
New York. 1843. 


These important scientific works have already an established reputa- 
tion, as the most complete lexicons that have ever appeared in their 
several departments. The first is a Dictionary, geographical, statistical 
and historical, of the various countries, places, and principal natural 
objects in the world. In the American edition, the articles relating to 
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the United States are to be re-written, and greatly multiplied and 
extended, and adapted to the present condition of the country, by Dan- 
iel Haskel, A. M., late President of the Vermont University.* Brande’s 
Kneyclopedia comprises the history, description, and scientific principles 
of every branch of human knowledge ; with the derivation and definition 
of all the terms in use. Both the works are in course of publication by 
the enterprising Harpers, in numbers of 112 pages each. The pages 
are in double columns, and in fine type, and contain a vast amount of 
reading. So rich a collection of interesting information will not easily 
be found, compressed within so small a space. As books of reference 
for frequent consultation, and as repositories of useful knowledge, we 
deem them invaluable, to the literary world and to the public at large. 
While the system of publishing books in a cheap-form, in parts, is 
pouring upon the community a flood of pernicious trifling, we are happy 
that the same engine, which is thus working evil, has been also turned 
into a channel in which it will be productive of permanent benefit to 
society. Of all the works issuing in this form from the same press, 
none are the fruit of greater research, or more worthy of a large and 
permanent circulation. 


5. A Discourse, delivered at the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Or- 
ganization of the Baldwin Place Baptist Church, July 27,1843. With 
an Appendix. By Baron Srow, Pastor. Boston. Gould, Kendall 
& Lincoln. 1843. 107 pp. 18mo. 


This discourse, published by request of the Standing Committee of 
the Society, is an excellent condensed history of the Second Baptist 
church in Boston. The limits of the sermon permitted litle more than 
a detail of leading events. An interesting appendix contains many 
documents in extenso, and additional statements, which will be read with 
pleasure, and serve as valuable contributions to aid the future historian. 
The church originally consisted of seven individuals. It has had 
seven pastors, and has been destitute of a pastor seven years and a half. 
The whole number who have belonged to the church is 2272; its pres- 
ent number is 849. ‘The number of ministers who have belonged to 
the church is 43. How many of them were licensed to preach by 
this church is not stated. ‘The little work, which is handsomely print- 
ed and bound, will be interesting beyond the circle of the existing 
society. Many former members of the church and congregation, who 
are scattered in various regions, will take pleasure in so vivid an exhi- 
bition of scenes which transpired in the days of their fathers, or which 
are still fresh and fragrant in their own recollection. 





* The principal English Gazetteers which have joe are Cruttwell’s Uni- 


versal Gazetteer (London, 1808, 4 vols.,4to.), the Edinburgh Gazetteer (6 vols., 
8vo., 1817-1822), with an abridgment (1 vol., 1829), and Worcester’s Gazetteer 
(2d ed., Boston, 1823, 2 vols., 8vo), which is especially valuable for America. ‘The 
subject can be treated in a very extended manner. A French Gazetteer, by La 
Martini¢re, was published at Amsterdam in 1726, in 10 vols. fol. McCulloch, by 
great condensation, and a uniform system of abbreviations, states a vast number of 
facts within a small space. ‘The earliest work of the kind was by Stephens of 
Byzantium, who lived in the beginning of the sixth century. An abridgment only 
remains. 
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6. Historisch-kritische Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von Hernricu 
E. F. Guerixe, Prof. der Theol. zu Halle. 1843. HMistorico-eritical 
Introduction to the New Testament. 


This work will be welcomed by all among us who take an interest in 
Biblical studies. Even those who may feel constrained to dissent from 
some of the author’s views, will be glad to see a work which represents 
so fully the direction of religious opinion to which the writer belongs, 
and which brings down the criticism and literature of the subject on 
hoth sides to so recent a date. Still greater favor must it receive from 
those who find their own opinions supported by it to so great an extent 
and with so much ability, and who recognize in it so many marks of a 
positive Christian interest in the subjects discussed. 

Professor Guerike does not appear, by any means, as a new laborer in 
this field of study. Some twelve years ago, he published a valuable 
work on the same general subject, but with the more limited design of 
counteracting the errors and skeptical tendencies of de Wette’s N. 'T. 
Introduction. He has been, since then, constantly engaged, as a teacher, 
with the same investigations, and consequently gives us here the fruits 
of prolonged and ample preparation. ‘The work is said to have won its 
way already to the favorable regard of the critical public in Germany, 
and we cannot but anticipate for it a similar recognition here. 

We subjoin the author’s opinion on two or three points of interest in 
N. T. criticism. On the question of the original language of Matthew’s 
Gospel, he conciliates the two extreme opinions, and holds both to a 
gospel written by this apostle in Hebrew, and to the Greek original of 
our canonical Matthew. He contends that the historical testimony 
requires the admission, that the apostle wrote for the Palestine Jews in 
their own dialect, but, at the same time, that the authority of our Greek 
Matthew, from the very first, as well as its own internal character, 
affords incontestable ground for regarding it, not as a translation, but an 
original work, either from Matthew himself, or some one whose relation 
to him, like that of Mark to Peter, or that of Luke to Paul, stamped it 
with apostolic authority. 

In agreement with the prevalent opinion of German critics at present, 
he supposes that Paul was liberated from the imprisonment at Rome, 
mentioned in the Acts, and that he suffered a second captivity, which 
terminated in his martyrdom. In the interval between these events, he 
wrote the pastoral epistles to Timothy and Titus. 

With regard to the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, he 
concedes the question of its Pauline origin, in the strict sense of the 
expression, but insists on its Pauline authority, and its full claim to the 
canonical rank which it occupies. He supposes, that it may have been 
written under the eye and at the instance of the apostle Paul, by some 
disciple of his, possibly Apollos, but as to the manner, with a certain 
degree of independence and individuality on the part of the latter; and 
that thus, both the peculiarities of style which have been supposed to 
distinguish this epistle, as compared with the other writings of Paul, as 
well as the divided testimony of the early church respecting its author, 
admit of a natural explanation; while at the same time the epistle remains 
as really a work of the apostle, and has as fully the sanction of his name 
and authority, as if it had proceeded from his own hand. No critic has 
defended the strict Pauline origin of the letter to the Hebrews with more 
ability than Prof. Stuart, of our own country. Dr. Guerike speaks of 
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his services, and mentions among the Germans who have advocated the 
same view, ‘Storr, Meyer, Paulus, Olshausen, Stein, and others. 

In reading the remarks on the second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
we notice a fact, which is not without its value, as illustrating the 
uncertain nature of many of the internal critical objections, which play 
so important a part in the works ofa certain class of the German critics. 
De Wette, in the first editions of his Introduction to the New Testament, 
in utter disregard of the strongest external testimony, and on grounds 
purely subjective, had called in question the genuineness of this epistle, 
and urged various arguments in support of this opinion. But in his last 
edition of the work, (1842), he has retracted all these, and now contends 
as strenuously for the other side of the question. We observe that he 
does this, also, in the last number of his Exegetical Manual, which con- 
tains his commentary on the Epistles to the Galatians and Thessalonians. 

The apostolic claims of those of the catholic Epistles which have 
been disputed, as the second of Peter, the second and third of John, and 
others, are all, with a partial exception in regard to that of Jude, strongly 
asserted and vindicated against the objections by which attempts have 
been made to invalidate their authority. 

The section on the Apocalypse, in addition to the usual notices 
respecting the literature of the book, gives a brief, but interesting out- 
line of its contents, and discusses the question of the time and place of its 
composition, and, at still greater length, that relating to its author. On 
the last point, the author accedes, in the fullest manner, to the generally 
received opinion of the church, and shows that the objections which 
some have made to this opinion are invalid; and that, on every ground, 
both of historical testimony and of internal criticism, the ae: ay 
must be considered as a genuine work of the apostle J ohn. 


7. Die Psalmen. Hebréischen Text nebst einem nach den neusten EMilfs- 
mitteln bearbeiteten Kommentar, &c. 1841. The Psalms. The Hebrew 
Text, with a Commentary prepared according to the latest helps, par- 
ticularly for the use of beginners in theological study. 


We have here the Hebrew text, printed in handsome type and on 
good paper. But the title, we must say, is hardly an honest one. The 
notes are meagre in the last degree, very few, and really very worthless. 
The same author, who withholds his name, has published, under a simi- 
larly attractive title, on Isaiah and Job ; and, unless we admit a slightly 
appreciable difference in favor of the latter, with about the same success. 
In these ends of the earth, where the terms, in which a book is announced, 
are often our only means for judging whether we should procure it or 
not, it is of some importance, that the promise of the title-page, and the 
fulfilment should sustain a reasonable correspondence with each other. 


8. Address and Poem, delivered before the Beta of the Sigma Phi Soci- 


ety of Hamilton College, Clinton, at its anniversary meeting. Utica. 
1843. pp. 49. 8vo. 


The address is by Prof. George W. Eaton, of the Hamilton Lit. and 
Theol. Institution. ‘The theme is, the circumstances in our condition 
which urge us to extraordinary effort. The discussion is conducted in 
an able and interesting manner, and shows much power in the author. 
We are happy to perceive, that he finds around him so much depth 
and extent in study, and so little occasion to complain of a superficial 
character in the developments of the age. We have fears that the 
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instances of thoroughness of which he speaks, and the tokens of a habit 
of independent, personal investigation, worthy of the student, are, 
after all, less extensive than we could wish; and that a taste for the 
reading of the Mécanique Celeste, and the Novum Organon, in the 
original, among undergraduates, is confined to a small and very rare 
number of specimens. Still, the statement that such cases occur, may 
serve as a useful stimulus to awaken the ambition both of graduates and 
undergraduates. High examples aid the aspirations of the student after 
excellence. We like the luxuriant march of the style of the professor 
in this address. It carries us along even against our will, charming, 
while it impels us. 

The poem is on ‘‘ confidence, affection, and the cultivation of these and 
kindred virtues.”’ Poetry, we know, must not be unduly constrained ; 
but we love to see a work of art capable of being brought under a shorter 
and more definite title. ‘The poem is in blank verse, and shows respect- 
able ability in the poet. 


9. Lays of my Home, and other Poems. By Joun G. Wuirttirr. 

Boston: W. D. Ticknor. 122 pp. 16mo. 

This volume contains twenty pieces by ‘‘ the Quaker-poet,’’ all of 
very moderate length, and beautifully printed. The elegance of the 
type deserved somewhat thicker paper. ‘The pieces themselves, like 
all the works of Whittier, are characterized by a remarkably sweet and 
flowing versification, apt and striking metaphors, warmth of expression, 
a charming naiveté, and an exhibition of refined taste. The lovers of 
poetry will not be weary of the volume to its very close. We could 
wish that such poetry might have a wide circulation. 


10. Review of N. L. Rice’s Pamphlet on the Mode of Baptism, ete. By 
J. E. Farnam, Prof. in Georgetown College, Ky. pp. 24. 


This is a blue-covered pamphlet, printed on poor paper, with abund- 
ance of typographical errors, and no title-page, and suited to meet a 
temporary necessity in the community where it originated. We find it, 
however, a very able refutation of the philological mistakes of Mr. Rice, 
which far exceed, in absurdity, any thing that New England ordinarily 
witnesses. Prof. Farnam has done good service in the cause of truth 
and sound learning by the scholar-like method of his argument. He 
writes like a man who feels the solidity of the foundation on which he 
rests. We congratulate the Baptists in Kentucky, in having, in their 
flourishing college, men whose ability and learning are so readily turned 
to meet the necessities of truth and of the church. 


11. To whom should our suffrages be given? A Discourse by Witu1AM 
H. Suaiter, Brookline, Mass. Boston: W. D. Ticknor. 19 pp. 
8vo. 

This is a short, but very sensible ‘‘ Tract for the Times.”’ It is 
founded on Ex. 18: 21. ‘The preacher describes the qualifications we 
should demand of candidates for office,—that they should be able men,— 
men who fear God,—men of truth,—and men who hate covetousness. 
The importance of adhering to these demands is then enforced by sev- 
eral considerations, viz., that under the administration of such men, the 
laws will be faithfully executed,—the influence of their example will be 
beneficial,—there is small encouragement that bad men will become 
morally better after their election to office,—unless we appoint men to 
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office who are thus intellectually and morally qualified, we cannot con- 
sistently pray that they may rule us in the fear of God,—and, finally, 
the evil resulting from the election of bad men. The principles of the 
discourse are of high importance ; and it is well that our ministry should 
take it upon them, in this manner to instruct the people in their political 
duties, and incite them to the performance of their civil obligations. 


12. Defence of the Protestant Version of the Scriptures against the attacks 
of Popish Apologists. By Joun Dowutne, A. M., Providence, R. I. 
With introductory remarks, by W. C. Brownies, D. D. Philadel- 
phia. Nathan Moore. 1843. pp. 141. 18mo. 


The occasion of this little book is stated, at the beginning, to have 
been a circumstance which occurred in Nov., 1842, in Champlain, N.Y. 
A number of Bibles of the common English version, which had been 
distributed among the Catholic population of the village, were collected 
by the command of the Catholic priest, and burned. The occurrence, 
having been announced in the papers, called out an article from the pen 
of Mr. Dowling, which appeared in the columns of the Providence Jour- 
nal. ‘This article was followed by a reply and rejoinder. By solicitation 
of his friends, Mr. D. has collected these and other articles connected 
with them, enlarged them by several additions, and published the whole, 
as announced in the title. ‘The work lacks the dignity of a book ; it 
bears the marks of its newspaper origin. It retains the sharp-shooting, 
which, if it be any where appropriate, certainly stamps the work in 
which it is printed with an appearance of transiency, and points it out 
as designed to be chiefly local in its influence. It contains, however, 
several interesting facts, stated in a simple manner, concerning the 
authorized translation, and others, not generally known, cencerning the 
Rhemish and Douay versions. Some papers occupy the later pages, 
on Catholic persecutions, which, perhaps, might have been justified by 
the circumstances in which the author was placed ; but which are irrele- 
vant to the subject in debate. ' 


13. Lessons on the Book of Proverbs, topically arranged, forming a sys- 
tem of Practical Ethics, for the use of Sabbath Schools and Bible 
Classes. Boston. Tappan & Dennet. 1843. 107 pp. 18mo. 


We feel great pleasure in commending this topical question-book in 
Moral Philosophy, as an engaging and simple method of teaching; in 
that important study. An introductory chapter explains the nature and 
origin of proverbs. ‘The remainder of the book is divided into twenty- 
four lessons. Each lesson opens with ten or twelve verses from various 
parts of the Book of Proverbs, presenting the topic of the lesson. This 
is followed by two or three pages of questions, with numerous references 
to other parts of the Scriptures. Every lesson is closed either by a prose 
extract of a few lines from some standard author, suited to enforce the 
instruction of the lesson, or by a short and simple hymn. 


14. Family Library. Harpers. New York. One volume, weekly. 


Among the valuable works on the plan of periodical publications in 
numbers, and in paper covers, is the well-known Family Library, which 
now extends to upwards of 150 volumes. ‘The whole series is already 
before the public, and enjoys an established reputation. ‘The present 
issue is sold at half the price formerly charged. Some of the volumes 
which have already appeared on this plan, are Milman’s History of the 
Jews, Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon, Southey’s Life of Nelson, Life of 
Alexander the Great, &c. 
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15. Works of Hannah More. In 8 numbers. No. 1. Harpers. N. Y. 


A cheap and easy method is here furnished of obtaining the works of 
this justly distinguished author. ‘Their standard value is every where 
acknowledged. No female.author has been a greater honor to her sex. 
No one has produced more ; and to no one are we more ready to award 
a meed of praise, so chaste are her productions, so dignified, so enter- 
taining, so moral in their tendency, so inspiring and elevating. In nar- 
rative and essay, we find her equally attractive. We commend the 
edition to the friends of female authorship, and the lovers of polite liter- 
ature. 


16. Moral Heroism. A Sermon, delivered at Richmond, Va., on Lord’s 
day following Feb. 22, 1843. By E L. Macoon. 

This sermon was preached in the pulpit of the Second Baptist church, 
by the pastor, at the request of many members of the legislature of Vir- 
ginia. It exhibits thought, talent, power in the use of words, extensive 
reading, and an iron memory ; but it is deficient in strong, clear, affect- 
ing exhibitions of the gospel. 


RADDA BALA LL LLL" 


ARTICLE IX. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICA. 


The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown, from the text of Dindorf, with Notes 
by Prof. J.'I'. Champlin, of Waterville College, Me., one volume, 12mo., is in press, 
and about to be published by James Munroe & Co., Boston. Also, by the same 
firm, a new German Reader, by B. Rolker, Instructer in Harvard University ; like- 
wise, a new edition of Bowen’s Virgil, 8vo.—Messrs. Allen, Morrill & Wardwell, 
of Andover, will soon put to press Plutarch’s treatise, in the original Greek, “ On 
the Delay of Providence in the Punishment of the Wicked,” with philological, 
historical and other Notes, for the use of theological students, by H. B. Hackett, 
Professor of Sacred Literature, in Newton Theological Institution. ‘The moral in- 
terest of this treatise, and the attempt which will be made to connect its criticism 
and illustration, as much as possible, with the Greek Testament, will render the 
work not unadapted, it is believed, to the purpose for which it is designed. 








ENGLAND. 


The English press continues to be prolific in works illustrative of the period of 
the Reformation. We notice, among the most recent issues, the Life and ‘Times 
of John Renchlin, the father of the German Reformation, by Francis Barham, Esq. 
It is said to be a translation of a work by Mayerhof, containing a clear review of 
the state of religion and literature in Germany, immediately before the Reformation. 
It is also said to be greatly condensed, and to deserve the attention of the student 
of eeclesiastical history.—Also, Sketches of the lives and characters of the leading 
reformers of the sixteenth century,—Luther, Calvin, Zwingle, Cranmer and Knox, 
by Edward ‘l'agart.—Another singular work has appeared on the old theory of the 
Jewish origin of the American aborigines. It is entitled, ‘The History of ancient 
America, anterior to the times of Columbus, proving the identity of the aborigines 
with the Tyrians and Israelites, and the introduction of Christianity into the west- 
ern hemisphere by the apostle, St. Thomas,’ by George Jones. The London Spec- 
tator ridicules the work, as a volume of mere nonsense. 





GERMANY. 

The Easter Leipsic catalogue of books of the present year announces 12,000 new 
volumes. Among these are, in apr third edition of De Wette’s Biblical 
Archeology; the commencement of a History of the people of Israel, by Prof. 
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Ewald; Contributions to the Geography of the Old Testament, by Carl von Rau- 
mer, of Erlangen; the second volume of Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the 
Psalms,—the third and last volume will follow in the course of the year ; ‘Tholuck’s 
practical commentary on the Psalms; Havernick’s commentary on Ezekiel. In 
classical philology, Bekkar has published a new edition of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
with a critical revision of the text, which is said to be very valuable. Bockh has 
published a metrical translation of the Antigone of Sophocles, with dissertations, 
which is said to be “a very gem in Sophoclean literature.” 

Hupfeld, of Marburg, has been appointed successor of Gesenius, in Halle. Prof. 
K. F. Hermann, of Marburg, author of the Political Antiquities of Greece, has 
succeeded to the place of K. O. Maller, in Gottingen. Evangelical theology in 
Prussia is still divided into many schools. The party of Hengstenberg is increas- 
ing among the nobility; that of Neander, with the mass of theologians. Julius 
Miller, of Halle, is growing in popularity; his theological writings, particularly 
those on the nature of sin, are very original and ingenious. ‘Tholuck’s position is 
somewhat different from Maller’s, and his method still more so. ‘I'westen has be- 
come an ecclesiastical dignitary, and is making little or no progress in his great 
work on theology. He makes his way so peaceably through all parties, that no 
party likes him, German philosophy is in a very chaotic state. Hegelianism has 
the ascendency, but seems to be already on the decline. It is now pretty gener- 
ally conceded that its tendency is antichristian. Schelling will hardly build up a 
system that shall make him the acknowledged head of anew school. He seems to 
have disappointed public expectation. His best service will, probably, be to hasten 
the downfall of Hegelianism,—a system which grew out of his own. The object of 
the Prussian government in supporting Schelling seems to be to divide the Hege- 
lian ranks, and thus prepare the way for a better system. The jurists and liberal 
philosophers complain of the king for intermeddling so much with theology and phi- 
losophy. The tendency, both of the government and of the theology of Prussia, 
appears to be, at present, towards High-Churchism. Gladstone’s book has been 
translated into German, with a commendatory preface by Tholuck. In the mean- 
time the king’s ministers are meditating some improvement in the government of 
the church. ‘Time will decide whether Presbyterianism or Episcopacy shall be 
the new form of ecclesiastical power in Prussia. 

M. Baumgarten, a private docent at the university of Kiel, has announced a 
theological commentary on the whole of the Old Testament. It will be written in 
an evangelical spirit, and is intended to be, for the Old ‘Testament, what the com- 
mentary of Olshausen is for the New. It will aim especially to connect together 
these two portions of the Bible, according to the relation which the Saviour and 
the apostles taught to exist between them. ‘The work will consist of four parts, 
1. a general introduction and the Pentateuch, 2. the historical books, 3. the poetic 
and didactic books, 4. the prophets. The first half of the first general part, contain- 
ing the introduction, Genesis, and the first nineteen chapters of Exodus, has been 
already published. It is rumored, that Prof. Havernick, who had been unable, at 
the date of the latest information, to form a class at Kénigsberg, will be transferred 
to the university at Berlin. The prospect of this has already called forth signs of 
dissatisfaction among those opposed to his religious views. A protest against the 
step, strongly supported, is in preparation, it is said, and will be presented to the 
government, should occasion require.—Marheinecke, of the theological faculty at 
Berlin, has been requested to consent to his nomination as bishop, and general- 
superintendent of Pomerania, but declined the re pee professorship va- 
cated by the retirement of Savigny, has been filled by the appointment of Dr, 
Puchta, formerly of Leipsic—It is proposed to unite the two universities of Kénigs- 
berg and Griefswald. ‘They are both of them small, in regard to the numberof 
students who frequent them. The latter has, at present, scarcely as many pupils 
as teachers, but is very richly endowed.—A letter from Berlin states that there 
has recently been formed, under the patronage of Madame Eichhorn, wife of the 
minister of public worship, an association of Jadies, for the purpose of sending out, 
at their own expense, to Syria and the East Indies, young women, to aid the mis- 
sionaries in diffusing the tenets of Christianity among the femate part of the native 
ea raaep oe The association, which counts among its members almost all the 
lighest ladies of the capital, has published an appeal to young unmarried women 
and widows, who may feel a vocation for the work in question. Such persons as 
decide on going out, must pass a novitiate of two years at Berlin, during which 
period they are to follow acourse of theology, and become acquainted with teach- 
ing by practising in the female schools. They are also to learn French and English. 
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QUARTERLY LIST. 


DEATHS. 

JoRDAN mea: Laurens Co., Ga., Jan. 6, 
aged 54. 

Juiius C. Bartow, Fredonia, Licking Co., 
O., May 3, aged 45. 

Justin O. Epmunps, Potomac River, May12. 

Levi B. Haraaway, Rockport, Mass.,Aug. 
1, aged 33. 

Joun Hussarp, Christian Co., Ky., Mayll. 

Sarois LirrLe, Watertown, N. Y., Jan. 31, 
aged 56. 

Danie. Mapre, Castile, Wyoming Co., N. 
Y., May 3, aged 84. 

V. M. Mason, Amelia, Va , July 15. 

J. S. Mituixen, Franklin, Simpson Co., Ky., 
May 18. 

Avert W. Situ, Nomoni, Va., June 3. 

Witt D. Urnam, Townsend,Vt., June 30, 
aged 33. 

Epmunp WALLER, Ky., May. 

WittraM G. Woop, Bedford Co., Tenn., Feb. 
8, aged 47. 


ORDINATIONS. 

DANIEL AMERMAN, Fredericksburg, Wayne 
Co., O., June 8. 

Lewis W. ANNAN, Beekmanville, Duchess 
Co., N. Y., June 20. 

Davin H. Bascock, Ingham, Mich., June 1. 

Joun Bure, Mound Bluff, Miss. 

Levi Burnvum, Harrison, Me., June 21. 

B. T. Burr, Bennington, Wyoming Co., N. 
Y., May 24. 

Henry S. Carp, Clear Creek, Cattaraugus 
Co., N. ¥., May 4. 

BensaMin H. Curr, New York, N. Y., June 
26. 

C. L. Cotiins, Hayesville, O., May 4. 

James P. Coox, Smithville, Chenango Co., 
N. Y., June 1. 

Henry M. Danrortn, Marlborough, N.H., 
July 4. 

EBENEZER S. Davis, Cincinnati, O. 

D. DovpeEn, Little Mount, Ky., March 25. 

Mextzar Dunsar, Hope, Me., May. 

Josern EarLg, jr., Duanesburg, N. Y., June 
21. 

Josepu C. Foster, Brattleboro’, Vt., Jan. 29. 

Prentice FrinkK, Auburn, Susquehanna Co., 
Pa., May 24. 

Joun Grant, Baltimore, Md., May 28, 

James Hats, Jackson, Mich., March 8. 

Siras Hatt, Coram, L. I., May 4. 

J. P. Harris, Remsen, N. Y., May 5. 

James Harvey, Frankfort, O., July 1. 

James Jonnson, Long Run, Indiana Co., Pa., 
April 29. 

BensamMin F. Leavitt, Bethany, O., Mayl7. 

Z. M. Leavitt, Randolph, Crawford Co., Pa., 
Nov. 23. 

Wittiam R. Maysury, Baltimore, Md. 

Witui1aM J. Morton, Friendship, Logan Co., 
Ky., April 16. 

Z. Morton, Alfred, Me., July 6. 

Joun N. Murpock, Waterville, Oneida Co., 
N. Y., May 25. 

Tuomas H. Murpny, Beach Spring, Ga., 
April 9. 

Epmunp Nucent, Harrington, Me., May 17. 

—— “as Mla tk: 0 Porter Co., Ind., 
May 14. 

Joun G. Ponp, Biffe Creek, Casey Co., Ky. 

Tuomas Rogerts, Mt, Shilo, Nelson Co., 
Va., July 14. 





Joun SuHerarpson, New Salem, Mass., June 
7 


ORRIN SurpmAn, Fort Ann, N. Y. 

Tuomas R. Tay.Lor, Camden, N.J., June 15. 

WILLIAM WALDEN, Williamsfield, Ashtabula 
Co., O. 

Wovupman H.Wartson, Holden, Mass., June 
=: 

Henry WEscort, Cedarviile, N. J., June 8, 

ApiaH C. Wueat, Clinton, Con., June 20. 

M. L. Wisner, East Avon, N. Y., June 29, 

Jesse M. Woop, Forsyth, Monroe Co., Ga., 
April 17. 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 
Bethel, Sampson Co., N. C., Feb. 
Wolf Lake, Noble Co., Ind., March 18. 
Black’s Bluff, Wilcox Co., Ala., March 26. 
Baitz’s Fork, Greene Co., Pa., April 4. 
Winding Ridge, Greene Co., Pa., April 24. 
Bethel, Bedford Co., Pa., April. 
Violet township, Fairfield Co., O., April. 
South Sandy chh., Ala., May 1. 
Petersburg, Va., 3d colored chh., May 7. 
Fourth St. chh., New York, N. Y., May 11. 
Atheis, Bradford Co., Pa., May 18. 
Belleville, Richland Co., O., May 18. 
Litchfield, Me., 2d chh., May 18. 
Liberty, Clay Co., Mo., May 19. 
Union Hill, Calloway Co., Mo., May 20. 
Newtown, Gloucester Co., N. J., May 25. 
Sparta, Knox Co., O , May 26. 
Fairfield, O., May 30. 
Warwarsing, Ulster Co., N. ¥., May 31. 
Harrington, Me., 2d chh., June 1. 
Savannah, O., June 1. 
Clarksfield, Huron Co., O., June 5. 
Elizabethtown, N. J., June 5. 
Onslow Chapel, N. C., June 7. 
Wilseyville, Tioga Co., N. Y., June 8. 
Fredericksburg, Wayne Co., O., June 8. 
Murfreesboro’, Tenn., June 9. 
Lagrange, O., June 18, 
Troy, N. Y., North chh., June 18. 
Colerain, Lancaster Co., Pa., June 19. 
Leeds, Me., 2d chh., June 19. 
Chilicothe, O., June 24. 
Jackson C. H., O., June 24, 
Vernon, Miss., June 24. 
Franklin, O., June 29. 
Washington, Muskingum Co., O., June 30. 
Richland, Mich., June. 
Lester, Liv. Co., N. Y., July 20. 
Springvale, Sanford, Me., July 27. 
Pleasant Valley, Guernsey Co., O., July 29. 
Ebenezer Bap. chh., Md., July. 
Biffe Creek, Casey Co., Ky. 
Sharpsburg, Bath Co. Ky. 
North Wrentham, Mass., Aug. 


DEDICATIONS. 
Skaneateles, Onondaga Co., N. 
McEwensville, Pa., May 12. 
Warsaw, N. Y., May 18. 
Lebanon chh., Lancaster Co., Va., May 21. 
Tarrytown, N. Y¥., May 28. 
New Richmond, O., May. 
East Lyme, Con., June 1. 
Society Hill, S. C., June 4. 
Swanzey, N. H., June 7. 
Berwick, Columbia Co., Pa., June 25. 
Tewksbury, Mass., Aug. 2. 


10. 


Y., Feb. 23. 





